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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


E comment in a leading article on some features 

of Monday’s remarkable conference between 

Ministers and the Mining Association. But a 
feature which should not be passed over was the revela- 
tion it supplied of the calculations which prompted the 
Government to pass the Eight Hours Act. Mr. 
Churchill complained that the owners were not treating 
the Government fairly. Before the strike began the 
owners had agreed, under pressure, to negotiate on a 
national basis; and they had now gone back on that 
position. The miners had no grievance; if you go to 
war you cannot expect that an offer, made to you in 
the hope of averting war, will remain open indefinitely. 
But the Government had a grievance, because the 
Government and the owners had been “ in relation,”’ 
and the Government had passed the Eight Hours Act, 
and though, of course, they had not done this just 
because the owners asked them to, but because they 
thought it, “‘ necessary and right,” still the fact 


remained that they had met the owners’ wishes, and 
the owners had never told them at the time that this 
would mean closing the door on national negotiations. 
If the owners meant to do this, they should have made 
it clear before the Act was passed, and in that case 
the Government would never have proceeded with the 
measure. 
* * * 

To this Mr. Evan Williams replied that district 
settlements had been implicit in the discussions between 
the owners and the Government which preceded the 
introduction of the Bill. The owners had been urged 
by Ministers to put forward varying district offers on 
an eight-hour basis, and (at this point it will be well 
to quote textually from the official report) :— 


‘* Mr. EvaN WILLIAMS: . . . These offers were made, 
you know perfectly well, with the direct object and hope 
that in each district separately there would be a return 
to work. I think it was perfectly clearly indicated to 
you, as far as the Midland Counties were concerned, 
where there was no reduction of wages, where there 
was in some cases even a higher minimum offer than 
the 20 per cent., that in those districts there would be, 
first of all, a return to work, and the return would spread 
piecemeal throughout the country. It was clearly under- 
stood between us that there was no question of a general 
resumption of work simultaneously, that it would be 
district by district. 

‘Mr. CHURCHILL: That is perfectly true, by way of 
district settlement. 

* “*Mr. Evan WILiiaMs: If that is so, how can you 
say you understood that the question of a national settle- 
ment was still open? If these districts made offers and 
these offers were accepted, one by one, then a national 
agreement goes overboard altogether. That was the 
only interpretation that could be put upon the whole of 
those negotiations. 

‘* Mr. CHURCHILL: Not at all. There were two doors, 
and we were perfectly ready to reach a settlement 
through the district door if there was no possibility of 
reaching a settlement through the national door, but no 
one ever intended or contemplated that the national door 
would be closed and that the district door should fail 
to open.”’ 

* * * 


Now we have no intention of pronouncing on 
whether there is substance in Mr. Churchill’s grievance. 
That is a nice point in the ethics of ‘* relationship,”’ to 
use his own very discreet word. But what are we to 
say, in the light of the above passage, of the spirit in 
which Ministers have endeavoured to carry out Mr. 
Baldwin’s promise ‘* to ensure a square deal’? We 
catch a glimpse of them nodding their heads hopefully 
as Mr. Evan Williams expounds the strategy of beating 
the miners in detail by district breakaways. We see 
them introducing the Eight Hours Bill as their contri- 
bution to this plan of campaign, and without any 
illusions that it might facilitate a national agreement. 
No wonder that they turned down the Bishops’ pro- 
posals so abruptly! Ministers had no desire just then 
for schemes of national agreement; they had set their 
hands to another enterprise. And, apparently, their 
recent return to an impartial réle is due solely to the 
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fact that that enterprise has gone astray. The “ dis- 
trict door ’’ has ‘* failed to open.”’ That is why Mr. 
Churchill reminds the owners that the Commission pro- 
nounced against them on the point. 

* * * 

Well, it is satisfactory that the Government should 
now have altered their objective, even if only because 
they now see that they had judged their forces wrongly. 
Having decided to try to bring about a national settle- 
ment, Mr. Churchill is now acting with praiseworthy 
energy. The language used by certain Ministers at 
Monday’s meeting had, as we show in our leading 
article, whittled national negotiations down to mean 
almost nothing, and created a risk of increased con- 
fusion if the owners should agree to them so whittled 
down. Mr. Churchill has taken prompt steps to repair 
this mischief, and has defined national negotiations, in 
a letter to Mr. Evan Williams, in a manner which gives 
them some real content. This makes it, however, less 
likely that the owners will respond ; and Ministers will 
soon have to make up their minds how they mean to 
put into effect their hints of coercion. From the first, 
we have taken the view that the coercion of the owners 
would be an inevitable feature of a tolerable settlement. 
It is unfortunate that Ministers should have debarred 
themselves by their actions and utterances in the last 
few months from a straightforward attempt to imple- 
ment the wage findings of the Royal Commission. They 
can hardly be expected now to impose on the owners 
terms which do not include at least a seven and a half 
hour day; and the miners will need to accept this fact 
with the best grace they can. 

> ~ * 

The proprietors of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and 
the Eventnc News of Manchester have taken a step 
which, as they justly claim, is ‘* of a good deal more 
than domestic concern.’’ In order to avert the danger 
of their publications being stopped, as happened during 
the general strike, on account of quarrels to which they 
are not parties, they have set up what they recognize 
is, on the face of it, something very like a “‘ tame ” 
union. It is not, they claim, really a “‘ tame ”’ union, 
because ‘* the Company places itself on a level with the 
union in all matters affecting the conditions of work 
and the security of the individual worker ’’; and all 
disputed points which cannot be settled by agreement 
are to be referred to arbitration. On the other hand, 
** a stoppage of work or anything calculated to hinder 
the production of the Company’s newspapers is definitely 
barred, and entails forfeiture of all rights under the 
agreement and membership of the Society itself.” 
Thus, it is difficult to suppose that membership of this 
Society will prove compatible with membership of an 
ordinary trade union, although employees of the news- 
papers are not required to leave the latter. The Com- 
pany has concluded an Agreement with the new society 
which includes various schemes for pensions and ot! 
benefits. 

~ _ ” 

In explaining this new departure, the MANCHESTER 
GuarpIANn faces very candidly the objections that will 
inevitably be urged against it. It is part of the agree- 
ment that the ‘‘ accepted trade union standard ”’ shall 
be taken “‘ as the basis of wages and hours,”’ so as to 
ensure that the MancuesTerR GUARDIAN employees can- 
not suffer from the change. But if this example were 
to be widely followed, might not ‘* the accepted trade 
union standard ” be affected; might it not even disap- 
pear? To this objection, which it states, as we say, 
quite candidly, the paper has no very satisfactory reply 
to make. Essentially, its case is that while the tradi- 
tional strike-weapon of trade unionism has been fully 
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justified in the past, and can still be regarded with 
comparative equanimity in most other industries, it is 
so objectionable as applied to newspapers that the risk 
of weakening trade unionism must be run in order to 
get rid of this particular menace. The MANCHESTER 
xUARDIAN has been careful not to act without obtaining 
the willing assent of an overwhelming proportion of its 
employees ; and the results of the experiment will be 
watched with interest. Meanwhile, it is a fine tribute 
to the reputation of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN for sin- 
cerity and honest dealing that the proposal should have 
provoked such comparatively mild denunciations from 
the trade-union world. 
” * * 

Germany has been unanimously elected to a per- 
manent seat on the Council of the League of Nations, 
and, though we feel that, in entering a protest against 
the manceuvres which preceded her admission, the Scan- 
dinavian States rendered good service once more to 
the cause of a high standard of integrity in League 
affairs, we are, none the less, very satisfied with the 
course that events have taken. The League now enters 
on a new phase in which we must expect, of course, to 
encounter difficulties of a new sort. Professor C. K. 
Webster describes elsewhere the developments at 


Geneva up to Monday last. 
* ~ * 


The attack upon the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission at the Council meeting at Geneva, on Friday 
of last week, was significant and disquieting. It is the 
duty of the various Mandatory Powers to report to the 
League upon their administration of the mandated ter- 
ritories, and the Mandates Commission, having doubt- 
less observed a certain meagreness in the information 
thus supplied, has drawn up in question form a list of 
the matters upon which it desires to be informed, with 
a view to obtaining, as the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Geneva correspondent puts it, ** the sort of thing that 
should appear in any serious and exhaustive Govern- 
ment handbook.’? But Sir Austen Chamberlain 
denounces this questionnaire as ‘‘ inquisitorial.’’ He 
further objects to the proposal that, in exceptional 
cases, the Commission should be free to give personal 
audience to petitioners from the countries under man- 
date, on the ground that this would transfer control 
from the Mandatory Power to the Commissioners. It is 
not surprising that he was warmly supported by M. 
Briand. In its report on Syria, the Commission had 
to make serious complaint of the French Government’s 
failure to supply information. It found much to criti- 
cize in the French administration, especially the con- 
tinual changes in policy and personnel, but founded 
high hopes on the tact and judgment of the latest High 
Commissioner, M. de Jouvenel. M. de Jouvenel is now 
being replaced by a new High Commissioner, M. Ponsot, 
and M. Poincaré is reported to favour a policy of the 
strong hand in Syria. The actual situation has become 
worse rather than better, as the result of the ruthless 


_ measures taken to suppress trouble in the Damascus 


oasis. This does not seem to be the time for restricting 
the Mandates Commission’s rights of inquiry. 
* * * 

The Conference of Ambassadors has informed the 
German Government that the Inter-Allied Aeronautical 
Guarantee Committee ceased its functions on Septem- 
ber Ist. Subject to furnishing certain information to 
the League of Nations, practically all restrictions on the 
construction of civil aircraft in Germany are now 
removed, and the passing of the Committee removes 
one more cause of continual friction between Germany 
and the Allies. Perhaps the chief interest of its régime, 
and of the * Nine Rules ” worked out by the Allied 
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experts, has been the attempt made to distinguish 
between ordinary commercial aircraft and civil aircraft 
easily convertible to military uses, and the extreme 
difficulty of applying this distinction without unduly 
hampering the development of commercial flying. This 
is undoubtedly one of the -most difficult problems to 
be solved by the League in tackling the question of 
armaments. The result of this experiment in unilateral 
disarmament may, perhaps, be of some service in show- 
ing what is, and what is not possible in dealing with 
the question on a broader basis. They suggest that it 
will be possible to limit only aircraft with armoured 
shields or specially fitted by construction for the car- 
riage of guns or bombs. 
- * * 


The Marquis de Estella’s decision to invite, by 
plebiscite of the Spanish people, a vote of confidence 
in his Government, may be interpreted as a confession 
of his failure to evolve the purified form of constitu- 
tional government for which the Directory was sup- 
posed to be a preparation. Like other dictators, he 
has found it easier to destroy than to build up. A 
plebiscite taken under a dictatorship is always inevit- 
ably suspect; but if honestly taken, the results will be 
interesting. His Government has many enemies— 
intellectuals offended by the censorship, place-hunters 
offended by administrative reforms, artillery officers 
who object to the proposal to introduce promotion by 
merit instead of seniority, politicians of all the old 
parties ; both the good and the bad acts of the Directory 
have added to their number. On the other hand, there 
is a good deal of evidence that the Marquis is personally 
popular, and that a large part of the Spanish people 
have been conciliated by the apparent success of his 
Moroccan policy and the vigour of his internal adminis- 
tration. On a narrow franchise the vote would prob- 
ably go against him. A popular vote may give him the 
result he seeks. A good deal will depend on whether 
nationalist approval of his Tangier and Council claims 
outweighs disappointment at their non-success. In 
any event the vote can do little to strengthen his posi- 
tion ; a dictatorship that fails to lay the foundations of 
a broader basis for Government must sooner or later 
give place either to a more liberal or a more reactionary 
régime. 

* . * 

An awkward task in Nicaragua has been under- 
taken by the United States, which is assisting the 
Government of President Chamorro by the modest 
means of a gunboat or two and a force of Marines, 
in the suppression of a revolutionary uprising. The 
movement is described as the work of the Nicaraguan 
Liberals, and is evidently of some consequence, since 
the insurgents are at the moment in control of almost 
the whole of the Caribbean seaboard. Two interesting 
points are illustrated by this affair. The first is that 
the United States must now be directly involved in 
any trouble that may arise in a Central American 
Republic. The second is that, as often as not, it may 
be called upon to use military and naval force against 
the more progressive side. Few people in Europe, and 
perhaps not many more in America, can claim to know 
even in outline the facts concerning the great expan- 
sion of the power of the United States over the small 
Republics of Central America. Roosevelt began it in 
the Panama Canal zone, and during the past twelve 
years the policy of financial control has been steadily 
pursued from Washington. Since 1918, the year of 
Wall Street’s first great victory, Nicaragua has been 
an economic protectorate of the United States. The 
present troubles of President Chamorro are merely an 
incident in a story that has no visible end. 
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As the election campaign develops in India, it 
becomes evident that the Swarajists will make an even 
poorer showing than was expected a few months ago, 
and also that the Hindu-Moslem dissensions may be in 
some degree softened as the result of efforts on both 
sides following the Viceroy’s recent appeals. The most 
interesting new feature of the campaign is the serious 
attempt to create an Indian National Party out of the 
various groups of Swarajists, Independents, and 
Responsive Co-operators, which, since the abandon- 
ment of Non-Co-operation, have been largely wasting 
their activities in the Legislative Assembly. The hopes 
of any such union of forces are not high, since the 
leaders of the two most important sections have found 
it increasingly difficult to work together. A suggestion 
that Mr. Gandhi should be urged to resume political 
leadership is, on the face of it, so absurd that we can 
only suppose it to have come from some remnant of 
a despairing faction. Mr. Gandhi is in retreat, and 
may be deemed wise enough to remain there. 

x * * 


It is perhaps fortunate that the promulgation of a 
new Constitution for Greece and the trial of the late 
Dictator and his Ministers are likely to keep General 
Kondylis and his Government too busy to have much 
leisure for new departures in foreign policy. No 
change appears to be contemplated, except that 
General Kondylis emphasizes his desire not only 


for close relations with the War Allies, but 
for an understanding with Soviet Russia. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that his fullest statement 


both of -his foreign and his domestic policy was 
given to the official Soviet news agency. In purely 
Balkan affairs Greece may be expected to remain a 
moderating force. The treaty with Yugoslavia is to 
be submitted to the new Parliament; the draft of a 
treaty of commerce has been forwarded to Sofia. 
Meanwhile, the Bulgarian reply to the Collective Note 
of Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Greece has been pre- 
sented, and is likely to be as well received in Athens, as 
it appears to have been in Bucharest. The Bulgarian 
Government, while emphasizing the difficulties of sup- 
pressing komitaji activities, and urging the need for 
more cordial co-operation by the neighbouring States, 
agrees to do everything possible to prevent frontier 
incidents, and reiterates its willingness to submit 
the whole question to the League of Nations. 
Comment in the Belgrade Press is somewhat sceptical ; 
but with Greece and Roumania inclined to moderation 
and the League in session, the Yugoslav Government 
is unlikely to take any provocative step. 
* * * 


The offer made by the Canadian Government to the 
stockholders of the 4 per cent. Grand Trunk Pacific 
Debentures should be accepted. Stockholders have to 
give up all claims to arrears of interest, but they are 
saved the expense and uncertainties of legal action, and 
they are given a certainty of capital repayment at par. 
Even if the stockholders won the action after the 
expenditure of much patience and legal fees, they would 
not have received their 4 per cent. interest regularly, 
for, if the official view is correct, only in exceptional 
years of bumper harvests would payment have been 
made at all. Now they are given the certainty of 2 per 
cent. interest and redemption ultimately at par, by 
the operation of a cumulative sinking fund of 2 per 
cent. applied for the first ten years by purchase of stock 
(by tender) at not less than £60, and thereafter in 
drawings at par. If 75 per cent. of the stockholders 
accept the offer, as they will be well advised to do, a 
source of much friction will be removed between 
Canada and this country. 
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THE IDEOLOGUES OF THE 
MINING ASSOCIATION 


HEN the Miners’ Federation formally 

announced on Friday of last week that they are 

now ‘** prepared to enter into negotiations for 
a new national agreement with a view to a reduction 
in labour costs to meet the immediate necessities of 
the industry,” a great many people seem to have con- 
cluded that the coal strike was as good as over. So 
much had been said in recent months, and with good 
reason, about the impossible obstinacy of the miners, 
that the illusion had become widespread that all would 
go as merrily as a marriage-bell when this obstacle had 
been overcome. This illusion seems to have been 
shared by many who had good reason to know that the 
mentality of the mine-owners was a factor to be 
reckoned with. We imagine that no one entertains it 
now. 

The report of Monday’s conference between 
Ministers and the Mining Association supplies a 
measure of the distance which still separates us from a 
settlement. Mr. Churchill expended much time and 
eloquence in trying to persuade the owners to with- 
draw their flat refusal to entertain any sort of national 
negotiations. From Mr. Evan Williams he obtained 
nothing more than a promise to take the opinion of his 
Central Committee, which met the following day. The 
Central Committee endorsed everything that Mr. Evan 
Williams had said, but agreed to refer the matter to 
the district associations, and there, forthe moment, the 
matter rests. Judging from the lead given by Mr. 
Evan Williams and his colleagues, it seems most 
unlikely that the districts will authorize any national 
negotiations. But, even if they respond to Mr. 
Churchill’s appeal, what sort of national negotiations 
are we likely to obtain? The gist of the arguments 
pressed upon Mr. Evan Williams at Monday’s meet- 
ing was that a national agreement might be a mere 
camouflage for district agreements. ‘* Nobody has 
suggested,”’ declared Mr. Bridgeman, ‘‘ that you 
should begin with a national agreement before you 
have the district settlements ’’; but :— 

‘* Supposing you got district settlements made which 
were perfectly satisfactory to all of you, to you and to 
the men, discussed in the districts. They must contain 
some elements that are common all round. What would 
you or they lose, or what would anybody lose, by collect- 


ing those district arrangements together and saying 
‘ These are made according to what each district can do, 


and we as a whole ratify them with all their 
variations ’? ”’ 
** What does anybody gain?’ Mr. Williams 


retorted. No very illuminating answer was forthcom- 
ing; and, indeed, it is not easy to make one, if the 
idea of national negotiations is to be interpreted in this 
fashion. But, obviously, this is not an interpretation 
which will satisfy the Miners’ Federation. It is con- 
ceivable, as the Commission suggested, that district 
discussions on points of detail may be an admissible 
feature of essentially national negotiations. But the 
conception of national negotiations will lose all content 
if the national bodies are merely to be called in, when 
everything has been arranged, to ratify a fait 
accompli, 
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We fail, therefore, to see that much progress will 
have been made if the owners, with a gesture of making 
a big concession to meet the wishes of the Government, 
should agree to the curious species of national negotia- 
tions which Ministers, in the course of their persuasive 
efforts, have advocated as though it were the utmost 
to which the owners can be expected to agree. We do 
not doubt that such a step will be hailed with renewed 
optimism by the Stock Exchange; or that the sagging 
New York exchange will experience a further brief 
recovery. But the situation, as we see it, will become 
more hopelessly confused than ever.* 

We have always taken the view that the most 
serious obstacles to a settlement lie in the intellectual 
sphere. It is no mere clash of interests between two 
powerful organizations that has kept our coalfields idle 
for the past four months. It is that much more formid- 
able thing, a conflict of ideas. If the miners and the 
mine-owners had been moved mainly by their material 
self-interests, anxious primarily to keep their wages 
and their dividends as high as possible, it would have 
been a comparatively simple matter to arrange some 
compromise. Purely self-seeking men are never so 
obstinate as have been the two sides to this dispute. 
Theirs is the admantine obstinacy of theorists, of 
ideologues. 

In particular, it needs to be realized that the mine- 
owners are ideologues. Does anyone suppose that 
greedy men in the pursuit of dividends would have had 
the nerve to defy public opinion as the mine-owners 
have done, and to proceed on their course with such 
a manifest indifference to all appeals, strictures or 
threats, whether they come from Bishops, from news- 
papers or from Ministers? No; such conduct is only 
possible to men who firmly believe that they have right 
and justice on their side, and whose conviction is 
rooted in a system of ideas held with the tenacity, and 
pussessing something of the dignity, of a religious 
faith. If we are to assess rightly, as it is surely 
desirable to do, the strength of the forces with which 
we have to reckon, we must recognize that the mine- 
owners, or more correctly the mass of comparatively 
small owners who dominate the Mining Association, 
are fortified by this sort of faith. 

The mine-owners are the Fundamentalists of Laissez- 
Faire. They are almost the last unshaken and un- 
qualified adherents of a tradition and a philosophy 
which, as a now obsolete tradition and philosophy, has 
an honoured place in British history. Not quite the 
last. Judging from the correspondence columns of the 
Times, a number of others lurk somewhere in the 
backwaters of the Liberal Party; and Sir Ernest Benn, 
while he cannot be accepted as an interpreter of ‘* True 
Liberalism,” at least discharges the function of 
expounding sympathetically the mine-owners’ point of 
view. Sir Ernest Benn’s ideal is “‘ as little government 
as is necessary to rid society of proved abuses.”” He 
has made it clear himself, in reply to a question from 
Mr. Ramsay Muir, that ‘‘ proved abuses ’’ do not 
include slums or the existing distribution of wealth; 
and we shall probably not do him an injustice if we 
take ‘* government ”’ to include most forms of collec- 
tive control and co-ordination, as, for example, the 
‘* co-operative selling associations,” which the Royal 





* This article was written before the publication of Mr. Churchill’s Ictter 
giving a less ambiguous and less meagre interpretation of national negotiations. 
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Commission suggested should be set up for the sale 
of coal. A belief in unrestricted and undirected com- 
petition is always a pendant to the belief in “ as 
little government ” as possible. 

Now it is only about two generations since these 
views dominated British thought and policy. To our 
grandfathers they spelt economic wisdom and morality ; 
and they still spell economic wisdom and morality to 
the mine-owners and Sir Ernest Benn. In the reply 
which Mr. Evan Williams made to Mr. Churchill there 
was a touch of the proud spirit of a man resolved to 
stand by certain vital principles and _ threatened 
integrities, and fully expecting to be misrepresented 
and abused. When he said: “ It is in the interests of 
the country as a whole that we feel so strongly in this 
matter ’’ (he struck this note more than once), the 
phrase did not ring so hollow as it often does. As Mr. 
Churchill reminded him, he had agreed last March, 
before the strike began, to waive in the name of the 
owners their veto on national negotiations. But the 
words which he actually used on that occasion were 
significant :— 

‘*T say quite frankly that we are making a sacrifice 
of our conviction, which is not a thing to boast about 
or to take any credit for, from that point of view.”’ 

The owners made this sacrifice of conviction in 
response to the public desire to avoid a stoppage, but 
they made it with doubting judgment and uneasy con- 
science. And now, the sacrifice having failed to achieve 
its purpose, they are done with such time-serving and 
opportunism, and they will not again forsake the strait 
gate and the narrow way. Government interference in 
matters of industry is wrong; national negotiations 
which make for Government interference in industry 
are wrong; and against this wall of virtue all Mr. 
Churchill’s appeals, all his plaintive reminders that the 
Government gave them the Eight Hours Act and that 
one good turn deserves another, beat in vain. ‘* We 
cannot,”’ replies Mr. Evan Williams with the sublime 
simplicity of the uncompromising moralist, ‘* we 
cannot seek powers to do what we feel is wrong.”’ 

Nothing illustrates more convincingly the deep 
roots of conviction which make the owners such a for- 
midable force than their imperviousness to concrete 
facts. Without a shadow of hesitation, or a sign of 
consciousness that his statements are open to challenge, 
Mr. Evan Williams spoke as follows :— 


‘*The moment you have set up a national agree- 
ment with a National Board you bring every question 
that is relevant to that Board forward as a political 
issue, with debates in the House of Commons, and you 
get the Government involved, and you put the industry 
as a whole on a different plane from every other 
industry ; and such accusations as have been made that 
there are troubles in the coal industry and that they 
are more numerous and more bitter than in any other 
industry of the country are due solely and entirely to 
the fact that they are dealt with on a national basis and 
not a district basis.”’ 


Mr. Evan Williams cannot really be unaware that 
prolonged and bitter disputes were a distinctive 
feature of the coal industry long before the days of 
national agreements. He can hardly be unaware that 
the Coal Commission wrote as follows :— 

‘*The Ministry of Labour have supplied us with a 
list of thirty industries, other than coal mining, each of 
which has some form of national organization for con- 
ducting wage negotiations. They include, so far as we 
can see, every important body of wage-earners in the 
country. If the proposal of the Mining Association were 
accepted, the mining industry, in respect of wage nego- 
tiations, would stand alone, a solitary excéption to the 
settled practice of every other industry that need be 
considered.” 


Yet, as we reproduce this comprehensive and 
crushing confutation, we have a curious sense of mak- 
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ing a small, niggling, debating point. We are nct 
meeting Mr. Williams on his plane; for his plane is not 
that of gross, measurable facts like these, but that of a 
mystical apprehension of a much larger body of vaguer 
and dimmer facts, embodied in and established by a 
great tradition. 

Unfortunately, it is not only Government interfer- 
ence and national settlements which are wrong in the 
eyes of these austere philosophers. It is no less wrong 
to listen to suggestions that it is not good policy to 
increase output and cut prices indefinitely in face of a 
diminishing demand. It is flagrant immorality to aim 
at maintaining prices by ordered marketing and inter- 
national agreement. With this economic side of the 
owners’ faith, we shall have to reckon before a settle- 
ment is reached. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE : FIRST 
RESULTS 


E publish below the aggregate figures of the 
answers received up to Tuesday, September 7th, 


to our Questionnaire on Religious Belief. In all, 
1,338 forms had been received by this date; and we have 
recorded for each question the number of those returning 
doubtful answers or no answer. We would repeat that 
these are only preliminary results, and that the canvass 
is not closed. Forms are still reaching us in considerable 
numbers, and we shall publish next week the figures up 
to next Tuesday. 





| NUMBERS ANSWERING 


Doubtful 
or no 
Answer 





QUESTION. 
YES | NO 








1. Do you believe in a personal God ? | §37 | 736 65 
2. Do you believe in an impersonal, pur- 
posive, and creative power of 
which living beings are the vehicle, 
, corresponding to the Life Force, 


the é.an vital, the Evolutionary 


Appetite, &c.?  .. 503 | 668 | 167 
3. Do you believe that the ‘basis of 

reality is matter ? . 379 | 762 197 
4. Do you believe in personal - immor- 

tality ? “y 578 | 646 114 


5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was 
divine in a sense in which all living 
men could not be said to be divine ? 474 | 819 45 


6. Do you believe in ited form of Chris- 

tianity? . 666 | 585 87 
7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 

Creed ? : 289 | 952 | 97 
8. Do you believe in the formulated 

tenets of any Church? .. 325 | 920 93 
9. Are you an active member of any 

Church? .. 475 | 837 26 


10. Do you voluntarily attend any 
religious service regularly ? re 571 | 742 25 

11. Do you accept the first chapter of 
Genesis as historical? .. 88 

12, Do you regard the Bible as inspired 
in a sense in which the literature of 

your own country could not be said 

to be inspired? .. 377 | 918 43 

13, Do you believe in transubstantia- 
tion ? . 60 
Do you believe that Nature is in- 
different to our ideals? .. ee 793 | 315 | 230 


1,216| 34 


1,253 | 25 
14 














These figures, and the relations between the figures 
for different questions, contain, we think, many points of 
interest. We abstain from comment at this stage, but we 
think it desirable to add one further piece of information. 
The affirmative answers to Questions 1 and 2 overlap only 
to a very small extent. Only eighty-six persons answered 
both these questions *‘ Yes ’’; no fewer than 865 persons 
answered “ Yes ” to one or other but not both; and 296 
persons answered both definitely in the negative. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE DAWES 


SCHEME 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


N important modification was made last week in 
the schedule of Germany’s payments. According to 
the original scheme Germany was to pay :— 
£50,000,000 in 1924-5 
£61,000,000 in 1925-6 
£60,000,000 in 1926-7 
£87,500,000 in 1927-8 
£125,000,000 thereafter, subject to increase 
according to the index of prosperity. 
But the payments in 1926-27 and 1927-28 were to be sub- 
ject to a modification not exceeding £12,500,000 per 
annum upwards or downwards according to the yield of 
the controlled revenues. 

The yield of these revenues up to date has made it 
probable that Germany would become liable for the addi- 
tional sums, thus raising her payments to :-— 

£72,500,000 in 1926-27 
and £100,000,000 in 1927-28. 
But it has now been agreed that in lieu of these two con- 
tingent additional payments amounting to £25,000,000 
altogether, Germany shall pay a fixed additional sum of 
£15,000,000 in 1926-27, thus making the payments for 
the next two years :— 
£75,000,000 in 1926-27 
and £87,500,000 in 1927-28. 


By this means Germany probably escapes from 
£10,000,000; the upward progression of the annuities is 
rendered more gradual; the business of budgeting is made 
less doubtful; and the Allies get a little money a little 
sooner. The new arrangement is certainly an improvement, 
and that it should have gone through so quietly reflects 
credit on everyone concerned. 

It will be seen that the effect of the change is to 
increase Germany’s liability this year to £75,000,000 as 
compared with £61,000,000 last year. It is important, 
therefore, to examine in what form Germany has paid so 
far, and to what extent her capacity to pay has been based 
on foreign loans rather than on a true excess of exports. 

During the first year no remittances were made in 
cash (i.e., by the purchase of foreign exchange) except for 
the service of the Dawes loan, nearly the whole amount of 
the annuity (£50,000,000) being covered by deliveries in 
kind, the expenses of Inter-Allied troops and commissions 
inside Germany, and the proceeds of the British and French 
Reparation Recovery Acts. During the second year just 
ended out of the annuity of £61,000,000, only about 
£3,000,000 has been remitted in cash (apart from the 
service of the loan). In order to find £75,000,000 in the 
third year (September Ist, 1926-August 3Ist, 1927) 
deliveries in kind may be somewhat increased, but the 
Transfer Committee will probably find themselves for the 
first time in the position of having to purchase substantial 
amounts of foreign exchange from the Reichsbank. 

So far the receipts of the German Budget have fully 
attained and have even exceeded the estimates of the Dawes 
Commissioners, and the scheme as a whole has proceeded 
as smoothly as anyone could have expected. The difficulties 
of the transitional period have been overcome. What of 
the normal period which is now almost in sight? In 
1928-29 Germany will have to pay double what she has 
paid in the year just ended. What are the prospects of her 
doing so? Ought we to prepare our minds for a new 
Reparations crisis not later than 1928-29? 

Probably we ought. But the answer largely depends 
on the further question how far Germany has been paying 
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out of her own resources, and how far by merely handing 
back to the Allies the proceeds of foreign loans. 

German issues on the international loan market between 
September Ist, 1924, and June 30th, 1926, have been sum- 
marized by WrrTSCHAFTSDIENST as follows (in round 
figures) :-— 





In the In Great Else- 
U.S. Britain. where. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
The Dawes Loan — -- a 42,000,000 
Other Loans, 

Sept. to Dec., 

1924... ... 6,000,000 1,750,000 -- 7,750,000 
Jan.-Dec., 1925 62,000,000 9,000,000 2,500,000 73,500,000 
Jan.-June, 1926 42,000,000 6,000,000 4,250,000 52,250,000 

Total ... 110,000,000 16,750,000 6,750,000 175,500,000 


During this same period the Transfer Committee 
transferred altogether in one way or another about 
£97,000,000—say, £100,000,000. Thus, on this showing, 
not only has Germany borrowed the whole of her Repara- 
tion payments, but nearly as much again in addition. 

Before we can draw this conclusion, however, there 
are some important adjustments to be made. The above is 
the nominal total of the loans and is subject to deduction 
in respect of the expenses of issue and the discount below 
par in the price of issue. Probably we should deduct 
about 10 per cent. to cover this, bringing the net receipts 
down to £158,000,000. Further, during the same period, 
Germany has been repaying out of the proceeds of these 
loans a substantial amount of foreign indebtedness incurred 
in previous periods. On the other hand, the above does 
not include the operations of foreign syndicates and indivi- 
duals who have bought fairly large amounts of ordinary 
shares on the internal market in Germany. Lastly, German 
private balances remitted abroad during the period of 
instability have probably, on balance, been returning home 
again rather than otherwise. 

Taking one thing with another—the figures of visible 
trade, the service of pre-existing foreign indebtedness, the 
increase in the Reichsbank’s holding of gold and foreign 
exchange, &c., I should have been inclined to guess that 
Germany’s net foreign loans during the Dawes period up 
to the end of last June were pretty nearly equal to the 
Dawes payments at some figure approaching £100,000,000 
In this case practically the whole amount of the Reparations 
so far have been provided by the foreign lender, and mainly 
by the United States. 

The Agent-General for Reparation Payments seems, 
however, in his Report lately published, to take another 
view; and his authority in such a matter is not to be 
lightly disregarded. He writes as follows :— 

‘‘In their earlier phase foreign credits provided 
funds with which to pay a substantial share of the excess 
of imports in German foreign trade, and to furnish the 
Reichsbank with additional reserves of gold and devisen. 
More recently, notably during December, 1925, and the 
first four months of 1926, the foreign loans, though on a 
reduced scale have coincided with an excess of exports 
over imports. This fact, supplemented by other evidence 
known to the banks, has led the German authorities to 
the conclusion that for several months past the aggregate 
foreign debt of Germany has not changed materially, and 
that the large volume of long-term issues placed abroad 
during that period has largely taken the place of a short 
debt already owed abroad but now repaid. It is clear 
at any rate that latterly there has been a tendency for 
certain German issues placed abroad to flow back again 
into the hands of German investors, and that the German 
banks have themselves become substantial holders of 
liquid funds abroad. It is too soon, however, to tell how 
far these conditions may prove to be permanent.” 

This is a cautious statement and relates only to a short 
period. During this period Germany was suffering from 


a severe industrial slump during which her imports of 
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essential raw materials fell to a figure which would spell 
industrial ruin if it were to continue. Moreover, the Ger- 
man harvest of the previous autumn had been exceptionally 
abundant, and the period of the year was one when the 
balance of payments always tends in favour of Western 
Europe. I am not disposed, therefore, pending further 
evidence, to modify very much my prima facie conclusion 
expressed above. 

If this is right, Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts are 
being mainly settled in paper and not in goods. The 
United States lends money to Germany, Germany transfers 
its equivalent to the Allies, the Allies pay it back to the 
United States Government. Nothing real passes—no one 
is a penny the worse. The engravers’ dies, the printers’ 
forms are busier. But no one eats less, no one works more. 
I paint the broad picture—not the details. For the effect 
of systems of taxation is to shift the burdens as between 
individuals. 

The sums written on paper mount up, of course, 
at compound interest. Germany is paying on the average 
about 7} per cent. net for her foreign loans. Thus the 
annual interest on the debts incurred in the last two years 
comes to about £10,000,000 per annum. How long can 
the game go on? The answer lies with the American 
investor. 

There has been lately a revival of discussion about the 
cancellation of Inter-Allied Debts. The more this is talked 
about, wisely, foolishly, or indiscreetly, by M. Clemenceau, 
American Senators and journalists, or anyone else, the 
better for an ultimate understanding. But the moment 
when cancellation will become a living topic, an unavoid- 
able burning issue of practical politics, will be when the 
circular flow of paper is impeded and the artificial equili- 
brium is broken. It will be for the American investor in 
due course of time to give the word—and for the American 
public to find the solution. 


ENTER GERMANY 


Geneva, Monday, September 6th. 


HE contrast between the Geneva of September and 

that of March is immense. Instead of hectic excite- 

ment we have had cool and calm deliberation ; instead 
of secret meetings and futile rumours, open or at least 
regular discussion and definite results. We look forward 
to an Assembly which will probably have at least one 
dramatic moment, but whose success is already assured. 
A great change in the character of the League is at hand; 
but even those by whom it has been so much dreaded have 
now accepted it as the inevitable result of great forces which 
it is useless to resist. . 

Nothing could be less dramatic than the method by 
which the Council elected Germany to a permanent seat. 
It was Viscount Ishii who read the historic words from a 
document already in our hands. No comment, no applause. 
Hardly anyone in the crowded Council Chamber seemed to 
realize the importance of the event. There was no pause 
in the buzz of whispered conversation, which so often 
disfigures the open meetings of the Council, while its mem- 
bers rush through their reports with breathless haste and 
absence of conviction, like undergraduates reading Grace in 
Hall. The tone had, perhaps, been pitched low with design 
to spare susceptible feelings. Germany, no less than the 
other Great Powers, wishes to avoid all appearance of 
triumphing over opponents. 

The decision thus announced had, of course, been so 
long preparing that it came without a shock. The March 
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Assembly had broken up all the fine-spun schemes of the 
Quai d’Orsay. Brazil had disappeared in a cloud of vain- 
glorious words. .The cause of Spain had been abandoned by 
its sponsors. All the other Powers had already accepted 
the principle of the Cecil scheme so skilfully presented by 
its author in May. During the last week there has merely 
been a variation in emphasis of some of the points of his 
ingenious compromise. 

Nevertheless, there was a moment’s anxiety. It will 
be remembered that in May the Committee had agreed to 
increase the number of non-permanent seats to nine, 
defined their tenure as three years, declared that no State 
should be re-eligible before three years except through a 
two-thirds majority of the Assembly, which by the same 
majority was allowed to proceed to a new election of all 
the non-permanent members at any time. In the interval 
M. Fromageot had got Britain and Germany to agree, rather 
reluctantly, to some alterations made in the interests of 
Poland—and perhaps of Spain also if she cared to accept 
the compromise. They were important because they changed 
somewhat the character of the new semi-permanent seats, 
and consequently of the prestige that goes with them. The 
Cecil scheme had stressed the responsibility to the Assembly 
of the “ re-eligible *? State. M. Fromageot emphasized the 
intrinsic importance of the “ re-eligible ’? State itself, 
because it could be immediately declared to be such. 

Signor Scialoja, perhaps as a hint that Italy ought to 
have been consulted, showed himself unexpectedly critical 
of the new amendments, which, it must be admitted, were 
not very clearly drafted. Other members began to raise 
points. Sweden grumbled a little. All kinds of objections 
were raised, and since the scheme, like all others, could be 
made to appear unworkable, there was a considerable feeling 
of uneasiness all round. A private session was necessary 
when Lord Cecil, with some scolding, a good deal of tact 
and able assistance from the Chairman, M. Motta, who used 
his position with commendable energy at critical moments, 
got the substance of M. Fromageot’s amendments accepted. 

Thus “ re-eligibility ’? may now be conferred at once, 
and the clause in the May draft (for which Belgium was 
responsible), which enabled the Assembly to proceed to a 
new election of all non-permanent members, has _ been 
dropped. The prestige and security of the ‘* semi- 
permanent ’”? members has therefore, it is claimed, been 
increased. M. Guani’s desire to have the ‘* gentlemen’s 
agreement ”? made more specific that three South American 
States shall be elected, was restrained by the serious 
warning of Lord Cecil that he might lose more than he 
would gain. 

The Council has already adopted the report. The 
rest lies, of course, with the Assembly itself. Some of the 
small States may grumble, and we shall probably hear 
more of that much abused fetish “‘ the juridical equality ”’ 
of States. But it is difficult to believe that they will attempt 
to alter seriously a compromise commanding so much agree- 
ment, though they may, like M. Unden, insist on the 
** sacrifices ”—another much abused word in these discus- 
sions—which they make in giving their assent. 

There remains Spain. M. Palacios appeared to take 
little interest in the new arrangements designed to placate 
his country. He insisted on bringing up Spain’s claim to 
a permanent seat, and the result can hardly have pleased 
him. None of his colleagues gave him any support. They 
used, indeed, language of the greatest circumlocution, and 
paid so many tributes to the nobility of his country as 
almost to reduce the proceedings to a farce. But the issue 
could hardly have been made clearer, and it was summed 
up eventually in a long resolution, which in effect told 
Spain how much had been done to meet her claims. As I 
write, her final answer has not been given, but its tenor 
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seems already to have been made clear. In any case her 
pretensions have been finally rejected, and public opinion 
here seems unanimous that, however much she was misled 
by French and British promises, she has conducted her 
case in such a manner as to lose all sympathy. The 
League has brought to her influence and respect which she 
could never have hoped to obtain by other methods. If 
she throws away a great position, she alone must bear the 
responsibility. The loss to the League is admittedly no 
small one, and part of it is probably the loss of an oppor- 
tunity to settle the Tangier question in a manner which 
would have established through Spain some form of League 
control. 

The loss is, however, infinitely small in comparison 
with the results achieved by the solution of the crisis. 
Moreover, it may be that the new methods of election to 
the Council will allow the League to develop along new 
lines. Though these experiments will need to be carefully 
handled, they are probably good in themselves, and not 
merely expedients necessary to secure Germany’s entry. 
That event will inevitably accelerate a process that had 
already begun as soon as Britain and France began to 
take the League seriously, viz., the increase of the Council’s 
importance as compared with that of the Assembly. The 
position of the latter during the early part of the League 
was not intended by its founders and was due to accidental 
causes. It is the Council on which the efficiency of the 
League and the peace of the world must depend. By 
reshaping it in such a fashion as to make it reflect more 
accurately world opinion the new scheme has probably 
added to its efficiency. 

To Lord Cecil far more than anyone else the credit for 
a satisfactory solution is due. Never, I think, has his 
diplomatic skill been better displayed than in this emer- 
gency. His great qualities as a diplomatist have some- 
times been obscured by the indiscriminate praise of too 
zealous admirers. Here as in 1923, he has shown that 
combination of prudence, courage, and resource which 
marks the true statesman. Many States, indeed, especially 
Poland, which will, it is to be hoped, reap an appropriate 
reward, have shown a spirit of accommodation and good- 
will. But it was Lord Cecil’s example which inspired 
them and it was he who found the road along which they 
were to travel to safety. 

This great event has naturally absorbed most attention 
during the past week, but meanwhile the League machines 
have been working full time getting ready for its most 
strenuous month. The most interesting of the Council’s 
routine business was the report of the Mandates Commis- 
sion. France and Britain apparently thought the moment 
opportune to try and snub it. Its distinguished Vice- 
President, though much perturbed, stuck to his guns, and 
it may be hoped that the Assembly will come to the defence 
of a singularly disinterested body of advisers, who carry 
out without pay one of the most important tasks of the 
League. 

The American reservations have also been discussed at 
the meeting of the signatory Powers of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court. The important points were so admir- 
ably explained in the last number of Tue Nation that I 
need not go into them here. The claims of the United 
States have so far been treated by the speakers with sin- 
gular generosity, and there has been shown a widespread 
disposition to give her the rights of a member of the 
Council even though she is not a member of the League. 
One cannot help sympathizing with Americans here, who 
shamefully admit that the fifth reservation is preposterous, 
while urging that it should be accepted. The final 
decision will probably be delayed. 

C. K. Wessrer. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


OME innocent surprise has been caused by the revela- 

tion of the firmness of Mr. Churchill and the Govern- 

ment towards the coal-owners as revealed in the ver- 
batim of the discussions which the Government made haste 
to publish. How resolute was Mr. Churchill in insisting on 
what the Government had understood to be going on. How 
surprised and disappointed he was to find that the coal- 
owners had understood it in quite a different way. The 
explanation is that this Government consists, like all Gov- 
ernments, of politicians, who know that there is a here- 
after. Up to a few days ago the ordinary newspaper reader 
might have assumed and did, that the Government was all 
out for the coal-owners against the miners. I think it is 
fair to say that public opinion was shocked. I guess, but 
only guess, that the Conservative organization with its 
finger on the pulse of the electorate has warned the Govern- 
ment that jolly as this is, it will not do. The luxury of 
conquering the miners must be forgone for diplomatic 
reasons. The Government are now in the interesting posi- 
tion that they must, for their own credit, compel the mine- 
owners to make concessions, or else do something about it. 
Mr. Churchill threatened the coal-owners that if necessary 
they would do something about it. He did not say, or hint 
what. I doubt if he knows. The coal-owners, on their 
part, I am quite sure, do not intend to do anything. They 
probably regard this little outburst on the part of Mr. 
Churchill and the Government as a servile revolt, which 
will easily be quelled. Meanwhile, by referring to their 
districts, they have secured a delay of a week or so, during 
which they may hope that the breakaway among the miners 
will continue and accelerate, and there may be no need 
for a settlement at all. Mr. Churchill, like Mr. Cook, is a 
strong speaker but not a strong man. When he says, ‘** Let 
the red blood flow,”’ there is no urgent need to call upon 
the Red Cross. 

* * * 

There is little to reward the ingenuity of those who 
are searching the calm classic columns of Lord Oxford’s 
Reminiscences for intimacies. One is grateful to Lord 
Oxford for his restraint. It is in the fine old tradition. 
Nor is there much that throws light on the politics of the 
moment. Occasionally there is a remark which can be 
twisted—quite without authority—into an implied com- 
ment on the Liberal Party’s latest crisis. In last week’s 
instalment Lord Oxford says casually that the leader of 
the Liberal Party has never been elected. This is, of 
course, quite true. The leader of the Liberal Party has 
in effect been appointed by the King. If the very general 
rumour that Lord Oxford intends to retire before long 
turns out to be true, it is certain that his successor will 
not be elected. I do not think the common belief that 
Mr. Lloyd George is anxious for the undisputed and sole 
succession is well founded. There may well be a sort of 
Consular arrangement—a leader in the Lords and a leader 
in the Commons. Mr. Lloyd George wants to lead the 
party where it matters, in the House of Commons, and it 
is obvious that that is what he will continue to do. 

* aa * 


The Imperial Conference is at hand, and we shall 
doubtless hear much of the favourite slogan of this Govern- 
ment, ‘* Trade within the Empire,’’ or commercial salva- 
tion by sentiment. There is a chilling comment on Mr. 


Amery’s panacea for our ills in an able article in the Rounp 
TaBLe, in which the writer analyzes the neglected figures 
contained in the survey of overseas trade since the war, 
issued by the Balfour Committee. These show roughly that 
while our share of trade with the Dominions has, when 
everything is considered, rather diminished than increased, 
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the share of America has risen remarkably—in fact, our 
trade with the Dominions is dwindling in comparison with 
that of the United States. On the other hand, our share 
of the trade with Europe has, against all expectation, re- 
mained almost exactly what it was before the war. The 
conclusion is that the Continent is looking more to Great 
Britain for its imports than before the war, while the 
Dominions are looking more to America. The writer sug- 
gests that perhaps our goods are better adapted to Euro- 
pean needs owing to the similarity of social conditions, while 
American goods are for the same reason more readily 
absorbed than ours in the Dominions. I have no space 
to do more than send my readers by this rough indication 
to this suggestive analysis, the effect of which is to reduce 
the enthusiasm of those who, like the Colonial Secretary, 
talk as if we can easily recoup ourselves for losses on the 
Continent by beating the Imperial drum in a commercial 


sense. 
* * * 


Despite a splutter of superlatives in the less critical 
papers, ‘* William Clissold ”? has had a bad Press. For 
this, I think, Wells has mainly himself to thank. The 
aggressive preface, with its absurd declaration that the 
views of Clissold must not be taken as the views of Wells, 
was needlessly irritating. No one is going to spend six- 
pence, much less twenty-two and sixpence, to acquire the 
opinions of a wild dogmatist of the name of Clissold. We 
all want to know what Wells is thinking, if only for the fun 
of seeing in what fresh place or places he has broken out. 
It is, of course, unfair on the critics to ask them to pass 
judgment on one-third of a novel. The first third as it 
stands is quite impossible if one estimates it as novels have 
always been estimated, as a story, a sequence of events and 
emotions. But the excess of brilliant journalism to narra- 
tive may be less intolerable in the complete work, in which, 
let us hope, the miserable little trickle of story in Vol. 1 is 
allowed to expand. I have no objection to reading Wells’s 
ideas in whatever form he chooses to convey them. He is 
one of the very few writers who can make ideas exciting. 
The reason is that he writes in a fever of excitement him- 
self, and cannot write otherwise. He communicates 
emotion in this way, and it doesn’t matter a rap in the 
result whether he is excited about sex or about the money 
market. For myself I’d rather listen to him on the money 
market, because I don’t like his touch on sex; it is sticky 
and unpleasant. I enjoy the spectacle of Wells laying about 
him in the academic groves, breathless with brilliant abuse, 
begging a score of questions with lightning generalizations, 
and camouflaging guesses with admirable phrases. 

* * * 


It is curious with what stealthy speed the new scien- 
tific marvels come into existence. For instance, you see 
paragraphs in the papers from time to time about some 
experiments with television. They make no special impres- 
sion. The next thing that happens is that one wakes up— 
perhaps by talking to the inventor and seeing his results— 
to the fact that the transmission of moving pictures by 
wireless is no longer a dream or an experiment, it is a fact. 
Before long, one is assured, anyone with thirty pounds to 
spend will be able to go into a shop and buy a magic box 
on whose screen, the image and movements of distant per- 
formers will be reproduced. This box will be attached to 
one’s listening-in set, and one will listen-in and look-in at 
the same time. I am too ignorant of these things to know 
how it is done: in any case, Mr. Baird is keeping his con- 
quering invention, the light-sensitive cell, a secret. Per- 
haps the capacity for marvelling is exhausted by over-use 
nowadays. In a few years television too will be a stupen- 
dous commonplace, and we shall have put one more veil 
between the eye and reality. If we were to let the sour 
philosopher have his say, he might moralize to the effect 
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that it is not often the child whose nursery is full of the 
most expensive toys who is the most happy. 
* * * 


A friend who has just returned for a flying visit to 
Germany and the Leipsig Fair gives me some of his impres- 
sions. He found that the principal anxiety of the 
authorities of the Fair was to get this country to take part. 
This seems curious. The Fair is international. Buyers 
from all over the world go there, and sellers from all over 
the world take their samples. But why should Leipsig be 
disappointed at the absence of a serious competitor? The 
answer, as far as my friend could collect it, was that the 
Committee of the Fair want the thing to be complete. It 
was a matter of pride. They admit that there are many 
** lines ’? of goods (one uses their own language) in which 
England is hors de concours and has no competitor. Where 
there is competition they are ready to face it. The genuine- 
ness of their would-be welcome to British exhibitors was 
shown by one simplé fact. Although there was no British 
section in the Fair, a suite of rooms in one of the best 
hotels in the city was reserved as a sort of club and informa- 
tion bureau for British exhibitors and visitors. All the 
principal English papers were there, London and provincial, 
there were plenty of writing tables and abundant stationery, 
and someone always in attendance to give tourist as well as 
commercial information. My friend adds that he was aston- 
ished by the cordiality that he met everywhere from Ger- 
mans, not only in the way of formal business but quite 
casually in the street or the café. He thought this puzzling, 
but inferred from conversations that part at least of the 
explanation was the deeply felt contrast between the Eng- 
lish and the French. 

* * * 

I haven’t followed very closely the controversy so 
skilfully started by the enterprising Sir Ernest Benn. I 
asked a cynical friend what it all amounted to, and he 
replied : ‘* Well, Benn has found a new slogan for the 
Liberal Party—Peace, Retrenchment, and No Reform.” 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sir,—Although I have answered your questionnaire by 
‘“ Yes’? or ‘‘ No’”’ as requested, this is not altogether satis- 
factory, because in several cases the answer might depend 
upon the interpretation put upon the terms which have been 
used. 

1 and 4.—I believe in a ‘“* personal God’ and in “ per- 
sonal immortality,’’ meaning by personal a spirit which is 
characterized by the attributes of personality. I do not 
believe in a personal God or personal immortality of a 
material physical nature. 

5.—I believe that all men are potentially divine as Jesus 
Christ was, but that in Him this divinity was achieved to a 
degree so unique that it becomes in effect a difference in kind. 

7.—In saying that I do not believe in the Apostles’ Creed, I 
mean that it seems to me to include some very doubtful doc- 
trines which are in no way essential to Christianity. There- 
fore I cannot accept the whole of it, even though I do believe 
in the larger part. 

8.—After some hesitation I have said that I do ‘ believe 
in the formulated tenets of any Church.’’ By this I mean 
that I do sincerely hold the general view of Christian truth 
associated with the Society of Friends. But we have no 
definite creed, believing that a man’s creed must be an 
individual matter growing with his experience: hence we 
have no ‘‘ formulated tenets,’’ and I might just as truthfully 
have answered this question in the negative. 

12.—Whilst I consider that much of English literature 
may be inspired up to a point, and do not think of the Bible 
as having been inspired by any supernatural process, I feel 
that the Bible as a whole is inspired (as proved by its ability 
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to inspire its readers) so much more than other literature 
that this becomes a difference in kind. 

14.—I do not think of Nature as deliberately considering 
our ideals ; but because I conceive that the laws of Nature 
are the laws of God I do feel that in the long run Nature 
may be felt to be co-operating with those of us who are 
seeking to express God’s purposes in the world ; therefore | 
would not feel it right to say that Nature is indifferent to 
our ideals. 

In case you think that any of the points I have mentioned 
would throw light upon the views of others in answering 
this questionnaire, you are at liberty to make any use you 
like of this letter.—Yours, &c., 


Ropopric K. CLrark (M.A., Cantab.). 
[Fully agree with above, but prefer to put 12 unanswered. 
—J. EDMUND CLARK. ] 
Downs Court Road, Purley. 
August 26th, 1926. 


DARWIN AND SAMUEL BUTLER 


Sir,—The fourth paragraph of Mr. Julian Huxley’s letter 
on the Questionnaire fills me with amazement. Is it possible 
that any educated person now believes in the pseudo- 
Darwinian notion ‘‘ that Evolution can be understood as the 
result of purely natural (?) causes’*? Even Darwin saw 
that ‘‘ natural selection,’’ and the ‘‘ struggle for existence ”’ 
were only partial explanations of the problem he investigated 
—that ‘‘ selection ’’ could only select from variations and 
gave no explanation of the variations themselves. Samuel 
Butler, in his books attacking Charles Darwin (‘‘ Evolution, 
Old and New’”’; ‘‘ Life and Habit,’’ and ‘‘ Unconscious 
Memory”’), vindicated and re-established the older, and teleo- 
logical, view of Evolution taught by Buffon, Lamarck, and 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin. It is distressing to find that a young 
modern biologist, with such opportunities as Mr. Julian 
Huxley possesses at Oxford, for the inspiration of the rising 
generation, should choose to ignore the great lead given by 
Butler towards the reconciliation of Science and Religion. 
Butler demonstrated scientifically the mystical foundation of 
all religious belief and experience—namely, that Unity 
underlies apparent diversity. 

Mr. Huxley remarks that biological progress has been 
‘‘of a limited kind '’—forgetting that to the Eternal Mind 
(which possibly exists!) ‘‘ a thousand years "’ may be “ only 
as a day.’’—Yours, &c., 

E. JACoBs. 

Nottingham Place, W.1. 

September 3rd, 1926. 


ABYSSINIA 


S1r,—THE NATION has shown so watchful an interest in 
the British-Italian negotiations about Abyssinia that I think 
you may be interested to see the enclosed resolution. It was 
to-day passed unanimously by the Twenty-fifth World Peace 
Congress organized by the Peace Bureau at Geneva. 


COMMISSION I. 
ACTUALITIES. 
ECONOMIC PENETRATION IN ABYSSINIA. 

“This Congress expresses the opinion that the presenta- 
tion of a joint note to the Abyssinian Government by Great 
Britain and Italy, demanding concessions in that country, 
may reasonably be regarded as an attempt to exercise undue 
pressure: 

‘*Notes that, in the correspondence exchanged between 
Great Britain and Italy on this subject in December, 1925, 
the British Government agreed to ‘ recognize the exclusive 
character of Italian economic influence in the west of 
Abyssinia and in the whole of the territory crossed by ’ the 
projected Italian railway: 

‘*Notes that the word ‘ exclusive’ in this formula has 
since been defined by the British and Italian Governments 
as referring only to the competing claims of these two 
Powers, though the previous published correspondence gives 
no hint of any such reservation: 

‘“Notes from this correspondence that, as regards the 
operations projected by British interests at Lake Tsana, ‘ it 
is understood that, in so far as is possible and is compatible 
with the paramount interests of Egypt and the Sudan, the 
scheme in contemplation should be so framed and executed 
as to afford appropriate satisfaction to the economic needs 
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of these populations ’ 
bouring Lake Tsana): 

‘*Condemns the policy indicated in this correspondence 
as incompatible with the spirit of the Covenant and with 
modern conceptions of international justice: 

“And recommends that the whole question of the water 
supply of the Nile should be regulated by an international 
commission under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
representing Abyssinia, the Soudan, Egypt, and the other 
parties concerned.” 


(of the Abyssinian territories neigh- 


You will observe that the point recently emphasized by 
THE NaTION as to the exclusive character of the Italian claim 
is substantiated by the resolution. The British and Italian 
Foreign Offices have now declared that the word ‘‘ exclusive "’ 
refers only to Great Britain and Italy; but there is nothing 
in the text of the documents published to justify the belief 
that this was the original intention. 

Once again, it seems, publicity may serve as a check on 
the abuses of economic imperialism.—Yours, &c., 


W. ARNOLD FORSTER. 
Geneva. 
September 1st, 1926. 


ARBITRATE FIRST 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add a brief comment to 
Professor Lowes Dickinson's admirable article in your issue 
of August 28th? The ‘‘ Arbitrate First Bureau’ of which 
he writes provides exactly that connection between indivi- 
dual responsibility and international law which many of us 
who have been employed upon peace propaganda have been 
seeking. Membership of the League of Nations Union and 
similar societies involves approval of a national policy in 
accordance with the principles of the Covenant. But the 
approval is political, directed towards a policy, and in times 
of crises we need not merely political preference, but legal 
responsibility. We need some pledge which will drive home 
to every citizen that his obligation to keep the law is no 
longer bounded by the frontiers of his nation. If inter- 
national anarchy is to be replaced by international law, we 
need a training in loyalty to a new standard of legal values. 
Goodwill may fail. We cannot promise ourselves a future 
in which it will be possible always to love our neighbours. 
It is when they have ceased to be lovable, when our govern- 
ment has been swept beyond the limits of legal settlement 
on a wave of indignation and disgust (which in a world of 
perfect propaganda machinery and imperfect men is always 
possible), that we shall have to choose between loyalty to 
our country’s policy and loyalty to international law. The 
‘‘ Arbitrate First Bureau’’ aims at the cultivation of the 
larger loyalty, and those who are already members of other 
peace societies will find it well worth their while to write to 
the Secretary, David Peat, 107, Ladbroke Grove, W. 11.— 
Yours, &c., 

WINIFRED HOLTKY. 
117, Wymering Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 
August 31st, 1926. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 


Sir,—I fear I have no knowledge of the inner workings 
of our institutions, but to a layman like myself it appears 
on the face of it that your correspondent Kappa is unduly 
optimistic when he says that the ‘“‘ spirit of Wren bids fair 
to triumph over the ecclesiastical politicians,’ and that ‘‘ the 
safeguards in the Bill are fairly satisfactory.”’ 

Firstly, I should like to point out that this is not a Bill, 
but an Ecclesiastical Measure. This means that now that it 
has been read and passed in the House of Lords (July 15th 
and 19th ; contents 71, non-contents 54), all it needs, under 
the Enabling Act, is a single resolution in the Commons—no 
doubt after a short, hurried, sparsely attended debate in a 
crowded session—to make it fit to go forward for the Royal 
consent. 

Once this has been added, the procedure, as far as I can 
judge, will be as follows. The bishop who wishes to destroy 


a church will appoint a commission of four members, pre- 
sided over by a chairman nominated by the Lord Chancellor. 
Two members will be named by the standing committee of 
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the Diocesan Conference, and two, one of whom shall be a 
layman, by the City or corresponding council. The majority, 
therefore, seems likely to be pro-bishop. If this commission 
reports unfavourably, the bishop can assemble another, and 
so on until he gets a commission to see eye to eye with him. 
There is no safeguard there. 

The scheme when passed is then notified in the LonDON 
GAZETTE and two daily newspapers, and copies of the scheme 
can be obtained. Copies are also sent to certain bodies, 
including various societies interested in the arts, and in the 
preservation of monuments. Within three months objections 
can be made to the Metropolitan Benefices Board.: This seems 
safe enough. But this Board consists of thirty-five members, 
twenty-three of whom, it seems to me, will be definitely pro- 
bishop, and twelve at most anti-bishop ; and of these last five 
may well be at least neutral. The Board listens to objections, 
but may reject them if they wish, so there is no safeguard 
there. If they approve the objections, all that need happen 
is a shelving of the scheme for five years. So the danger is 
never past. The scheme is then sent to His Majesty in 
Council, where appeals may be heard for one month, and the 
scheme rejected, presumably for five years only. How far 
this constitutes a real safeguard, I do not know. If no 
objection is considered valid, the scheme becomes law in the 
form of an Order in Council. I venture to think that the 
position is precarious, to say the least of it. 

The bishops, without, I believe, naming any churches, 
have declared they only propose to pull down or dispose of 
buildings of minor artistic interest. The taste of their 
present Lordships may be impeccable, and their knowledge of 
architecture profound, but they cannot answer for the future. 
With a little luck on their side, what is to prevent them going 
further on each occasion, every year pulling down the least 
artistically precious church, till at last the valuable sites of 
St. Magnus Martyr and St. Stephen’s Walbrook are cleared 
to make room for commercial buildings. I do not wish to 
open up the general question here of spiritual and artistic 
values, but only to suggest that the churches are by no means 
safe. I should be glad to be reassured on this point.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. D’A. 


[We should judge it to be most improbable that any ill- 
considered scheme of demolition would easily run the gaunt- 
let of the elaborate procedure which our correspondent 
sketches.—EpD., NATION. ] 


THE GENIUS OF MR, D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—A controversy with a correspondent in Australia 
is so difficult as to be impossible. I shall not reply, there- 
fore, to all the points which Mr. Madison Hervey, in your 
issue of August 2ist, makes against my criticism of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, written more than a year ago. There is, 
indeed, no common ground of dispute, for Mr. Hervey, it is 
obvious, is thinking of Mr. Lawrence’s services to the Empire, 
and to Australia as part of it, while I was thinking of his 
services to literature. But some of Mr. Hervey’s observations 
are so singular that I cannot pass them. My objection to 
‘* Kangaroo ’’ was that it was ‘‘ mostly loose discussion.”’ 
Mr. Hervey remarks: ‘‘ The real point at issue is, of course: 
Is life itself in Australia mostly loose discussion, i.e., one 
part of action to ninety-nine of talk? If it is... then, in 
the production of ‘ Kangaroo,’ Mr. D. H. Lawrence has 
achieved the supreme triumph of his life.’’ This can only 
mean that in writing about verbose people the novelist must 
write verbosely. By the same argument, if he is writing 
about stupid or wearisome people, like the Fat Boy or Miss 
Bates, he must write stupidly or wearisomely. The truth 
is that the ‘‘ loose discussion ’’ which I disliked in ‘‘ Kan- 
garoo,’’ was not the characters’, but Mr. Lawrence’s own. 

For the rest, where Mr. Hervey sees white, I see black. 
He gives two extracts from ‘‘ Kangaroo ”’ ; he admires their 
concision, and I can only see that they are prolix. Take 
this :— 

“you said a few words to a neighbour or an acquain- 
tance, but it was merely for the sake of making a sound 


of some sort. Just a sound. There was nothing really to be 
said. The vast continent is really void of speech.” 
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Could anything be more verbose? It is like an involun- 
tary parody of Mr. Lawrence by himself. But he does not 
end there. After telling us that the Australians only make 
sounds, that ‘‘ there is nothing really to be said,’’ that, to 
clinch the matter, ‘‘ the vast continent is really void of 
speech,’ he adds: ‘‘ They never asked any questions... . 
Rudimentary individuals with no desire of communication. 
Speeches, just noises.*” We see what Mr. Lawrence is trying 
to say here, but he never says it, and what transpires is just 
a little absurd. Sometimes he writes beautifully ; but the 
extract Mr. Hervey has chosen is an example of bad writing. 
I point this out in the first first place to show that it is 
impossible for me to understand Mr. Hervey’s notions of 
what is good in literature, just as it was impossible for him 
to agree with my criticism of Mr. Lawrence. I point it out, 
incidentally, as a protest when he asserts that Mr. Law- 
rence’s ‘‘ vision . . . is perhaps the most lucid thing avail- 
able to-day in our English-speaking world.”’ 

Finally, my criticism of Mr. Lawrence may have been 
shortsighted, as Mr. Hervey asserts, but I do not feel that 
it was “ unfair.’’ My admiration for Mr. Lawrence’s powers 
and for the originality and beauty of his vision of life, must 
be evident to anyone who reads the essay. On the other 
hand, I did not realize until, a few months ago, I took up 
‘The Boy in the Bush” again, how much deliberate 
emotional display and how much sheer nonsense there is in 
Mr. Lawrence’s novels. There may be some truth in his 
conception of life, but, as he states it, that truth is simply 
incomplete and invalid. His novels are full of a half-truth 
which gives one the most oppressive feeling of profitlessness, 
and eventually of nonsense. They are exciting as one reads, 
but the excitement passes, and nothing remains that can 
be taken seriously, except a few isolated scenes and descrip- 
tions. I except from this statement Mr. Lawrence’s earlier 
novels, ‘‘ Sons and Lovers’’ and ‘‘ The Rainbow.’’ These 
are more solidly imagined and more true than any of his 
later novels. But it is unreasonable that because Mr. Hervey 
is ‘‘an Australian anxious for the future of Australia, and 
of the British race,’’ ‘‘ the whole of (my) criticism of D. H. 
Lawrence ”’ should ‘ fall to the ground.’’—Yours, &c., 


EDWIN MUIR. 


SHAFTESBURY HOM ; 
AND “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Smr,—The Committee will be glad if we may appeal to 
vour readers for aid. 

The Treasurer’s appeal for £20,000 to commemorate the 
coming of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to the Eighty-third 
Annual Meeting at Queen’s Hall on June 8th is still open. 
It is proposed that it shall remain open until the end of the 
year, for the Committee are most anxious to pay off the debt 
of £9,500, and to provide for urgent repairs and renovations. 

At the meeting in June the Prince, who is President of 
the Society, said: ‘‘ This is a cause about which nobody need 
be in any doubt, and it is because our Society has for so 
many years devoted itself to the uplift of poor boys and girls 
with such conspicuous success that I feel confident it will get 
the public support which it now asks.” 

Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged if sent 
to the Treasurer at 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2.— 
Yours, &c., 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Secretary. 

September 1st, 1926. 


ENGLISH 


Sir,—I should be interested to know if the statement 
made by Mr. Sotheran that ‘‘ everyone knows that either is 
only of one of two” is generally accepted. I was always 
taught that ‘“‘either’’ stood for ‘‘one or other of any 
number’ ; and having read his letter I took the trouble of 
looking up “‘ either’ in a standard dictionary, where I find 
it so defined.—Yours, &c., 

D. HUMPHREYS. 

Dunoon, Yelverton. 

July 27th, 1926. 
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LISTENING IN 


_ AVE you seen the hat of the gardener’s daughter ?” 
H ** No, but I have seen the pen of the excellent 
grocer’s niece.” 

Not only does this seem to me per se an excellent way 
of beginning an essay, but, as well, it provides me with 
a rhetorical model for expressing my own feelings : Do you 
like listening in? No. But I am very fond of a kaleido- 
scope. Indeed, it surprises me that this taste is not 
universal, for a kaleidoscope is the prettiest toy ever in- 
vented, and the most entertaining of all the thieves of 
time. It is a beautiful word, too, and sounds like the 
name of one of the Muses. However, I do not think the 
toy was known to the Greeks. If it had been, Plato would 
surely have founded upon it a cosmographical myth. 

Do you like listening in? No, but I am haunted by 
the Past. A swift, fleeting sense of the past is as near as 
I have ever got to a mystical experience . . . a sudden 
physical conviction (like fingering for the first time the 
antiquity one had so often gazed at through the glass 
case in the museum), that Horace and Virgil did 
really once travel together to Brundusium, and that Horace 
was kept awake by mosquitoes and the love-songs of tipsy 
boatmen—Latin Jove-songs sung by Roman boatmen; or, 
that at a definite point of time the larks were singing and 
there were milestones on the Dover road, as Chaucer jogged 
on his way to Canterbury. 

And now I come to the justification (in my case) of the 
famous Ollendorffian But. If the time ever comes when 
we can listen in to the past, I shall immediately order a 
wireless, though this will be due more’to my love of a 
kaleidoscope than to my love of the past. My knowledge 
of the relation between sound-waves and ether-waves is of 
the vaguest, nor do I know anything about electricity, 
magnetism, or the Quantum Theory, nevertheless I am 
sure it will be very difficult to control the old fragments 
of human speech blown in from the waste places of the 
universe to be lost again for another thousand years. No, 
it will be an aural kaleidoscope, rather than a lesson in 
history : disparate fragments of Cockney, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Provengal, ever forming into new patterns for the 
ear, but not for the mind. From time to time some 
immortal utterance may float past—Channing’s voice 
booming out, ‘‘ We must defend Portugal,” phrases from 
Pericles’ funeral oration, the voice of the dying Goethe 
erying, “‘ Licht! mehr Licht! * Then the hoarse shriek 
of an English newspaper boy shouting last year’s Derby 
winner, and trivial questions in some dead tongue: How 
many miles to Babylon? or, Where did you put my 
poisoned arrows? And the answer stil] a million miles away 
in space. 

Yes, the written word, I fear, inadequate though it be, 
will never be superseded as the best means of telling us 
about the past. And here I must venture to disagree with that 
great humanist and historian, Mr. George Trevelyan. He 
holds that Clio’s best interpreter is literature ; for instance, 
that it is in the Elizabethan plays that we get closest to 
the age of Elizabeth. But Literature, surely, is herself too 
great a Muse to take a back seat and let Clio do the talking. 
On the other hand, when it is the Law who tells us of old 
doings and old customs, there is nothing to distract our 
attention from her smal] dry voice. 

The chief charm, to me, of certain Roman ruins— 
those at Tréves, for instance—consists in the fact that they 
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TO THE PAST 


are built of little bricks, and that wild flowers grow in their 
chinks. Bricks are, somehow, so much more intimate 
and homely than stones. And that other Roman 
fabric, the law, is built too of little bricks—homely details 
of everyday doings. So, when I want to listen in to the 
past, it is to old trials that I turn—to Pitcairn’s ‘* Criminal 
Trials of Scotland,’’ for instance. In Pitcairn the most 
amusing, in spite of the horror and cruelty of it all, are 
the witches’ trials, for these it is that have most domestic 
details, so that we are continually getting whiffs of the 
homely acrid smell, like that of a peat-fire, of the Scotland 
of James VI. 

It is comforting to learn that our ancestors were, on 
the whole, a little more credulous and naive than we are. 
For instance, there was the cow-wife, Bessie Dunlop, whose 
familiar was the elf-bound ghost of a soldier killed at 
Pinkie. He seems to have been a benevolent and useful 
creature, as he helped her to discover stolen goods, and 
gave her herbs with which she cured gentle and simple of 
a ** cauld blood that came about their hearts,’’ and of other 
mysterious sixteenth-century ailments. But he was not able 
to save poor Bessie from the stake. 

Then there was Alison Pearson, who visited Elfland 
and danced at the revels of the Fairy Queen, and was 
pinched and mishandled by the said Queen’s mischievous 
subjects. There she saw ‘* auld Buccleugh ”’ and Secretary 
Lethington ‘* that we belevit had been in heawin.’’ Let 
us hope that Secretary Lethington served the Queen of 
Fairie more faithfully than he had served the Queen of 
Scots. 

Here, too, we shall find an account of the notorious 
Sabbath held at North Berwick by the leading witches 
and warlocks of Scotland. They met at dead of night in a 
church, from the pulpit of which the devil wagged his 
black pow, and they each “ kissed his arse ’? and performed 
other ungodly rites that he might help them to raise a 
wind for wrecking the ship that was bringing the Queen 
from Norway.* 

But this was not the only sort of magic practised in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century. It was said of Mary 
Stuart that she exercised “‘ some enchantment, whereby 
men are bewitched,”’ and the pages in Pitcairn that are the 
most vivid are those that concern, indirectly, this royal 
witch. 

History, as a spectacle, is never so tragic nor so 
absorbing as when it shows us vast spiritual forces using 
as their tools the passions of individuals. And it is because 
of this that we feel an undying interest in the loves and 
hates of dead kings and queens. 

The actors in the Queen Mary drama are only passionate 
puppets, but Titans pull the strings. It is not merely the 
schemes of Spain and the Vatican, the plots of Huguenot 
or Jesuit, that glint behind the dalliance of Mary and the 
amorous Chatelar, behind the quarrels and reconciliations 
with Darnley, behind the stormy scenes with Knox, behind, 
even (for Riccio, lord of the revels, was suspected 
of being an emissary from the MHoly See) “ the 
wine and wax, the gaming and glee”? of Holy- 
rood. Nor is Elizabeth the most potent figure hidden 
behind the scenes—Elizabeth, with the vanity which served 





*It is a curious fact that the spells the witches confess to using, and the 
words with which their familiars greet them, are often Pater Nosters and 
Ave Marias. The Reformation came late to Scotland, and all these witches 
must have been baptized into the old faith; but, evidently, Papistry had 
already acquired the sinister terrifying atmosphere, the smell of incarnate 
evil, which can, I think, only be understood by such of us who have been 
brought up by a Scottish nurse. 
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her for a heart, all pouts and blushes and excitement at the 
thought of the unknown girl cousin across the Border; 
poring over her portrait, which she keeps in the same 
casket as Leicester’s, hoping that her hair is not as golden 
as her own, longing to possess her as a lovely, meek, ador- 
ing friend—and yet, politically, baulking her at every turn, 
never for a moment allowing her emotions to influence her 
actions. No, Elizabeth and the rest of them are, in their 
turn, but the tools of Destiny’s monsters—the Reformation, 
the Counter-Reformation, the Birth of Modern Europe. 

Mary was not like Elizabeth; she invariably followed 

her own inclinations. But, because of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, these inclinations seemed always to 
chime in with the projects of one or other of the hidden 
powers. Then—as if conscious of this, as if determined 
once and for all to tear her life away from the loom of 
history—she gives her heart to James, Earl of Bothwell. 
Spain and France, Pope and Emperor may feel baffled and 
think their puppet has jerked itself free, but the monsters 
of Destiny smile grimly behind their masks. For Mary has 
never served their purpose better. 
Well, all these matters are set out for our delight 
instruction by Knox, and Buchanan, and Mel- 
ville, and Brantéme in pages which, as one of her con- 
temporaries said of Queen Mary’s own style, *‘ want neither 
eloquence, despite, anger, love, nor passion.’’ But, after 
all, it is only with the pen that they tell their story. If 
we want to ‘ listen in,’’ to hear the voices of the actors 
broadcast down the years, we must turn to the depositions 
of Bothwell’s accomplices taken down verbatim and printed 
by Pitcairn among the ‘* Documents illustrative of the 
Murder of King Henry Darnley.”? It may be fancy and 
due to nothing but the erratic spelling of the time, but in 
the deposition of ‘‘ French Paris ”’ (the nickname given to 
a valet of Bothwell’s whom he managed to get into the 
Queen’s service shortly before the murder) we seem to hear 
the very accent of the prisoner. Bothwell becomes Mon- 
sieur de Boduel, John Hepburn Jehan Hebron, Glasgow 
Glascou, and soon. At any rate, we may amuse ourselves 
with the fancy that the clerk had his tongue in his cheek, 
and that our ancestors were as inordinately tickled as we 
are by French-English. 

Poor “‘ Paris ’?! We cannot help feeling sorry for the 
time-serving, subtle rogue; for we know from his voice 
that his mouth is dry with terror. In vain does he pretend 
to have done his best to deter Bothwell from the deed, by 
invoking the holy name of Monsieur le Comte de Morra, the 
friend of the poor, the wisest, truest-hearted nobleman in 
Scotland (by whom he means Darnley’s worst enemy, that 
cold-blooded schemer, the Regent Murray)—he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and there is an entry in the Lord 
High Treasurer’s accounts for that year of a few pence paid 
to a little boy for carrying his head and one of his legs 
to St. Andrews. 

As for Bothwell himself, he stands out from these 
depositions as one of the most bloodthirsty ruffians who 
have ever lived. A terrible indictment against Bothwell and 
his circle is to be found in the confession of his kinsman and 
accomplice, the Laird of Ormiston, to his clergyman on 
the day of his execution. Ormiston made a most edifying 
end, certain of his own election, and confident that ** that 
night he would sup with God,” in spite of having been, 
as he puts it himself, “‘ of all men on earth one of the 
proudest and heich myndit, and maist filthie of his body, 
abusing himself dyvers ways.”? But for this he claims some 
slight excuse, seeing that ‘* within these seaven yearis 
bypast he never saw twa guid men, or ane guid deed.” 

Nevertheless, we get the impression that Bothwell 
knew how to make love. From the deposition of ** French 
Paris ”? we learn that he sent the Queen a diamond, with 


\ 


and 
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the words, *‘ S’y j’avoy mon cuer je le luy envoyeraye, 
tres volluntiers, mais je ne |’ay pas, moi.” 

There is a particularly glorious kind of kaleidoscope for 
which you yourself provide the materials for the patterns. 
Under the lens there is a little tray, and on this you place 
any thin brightly coloured scraps you can lay hands on 

. . the silver paper off chocolates, for instance, the petals 
of flowers, and sc on. And, as you gradually add to this 
collection of scraps, you sometimes find—from the addition, 
say, of a purplish-brown element given by a wallflower’s 
petal or from the brilliant blue of a butterfly’s wing, rifled 
from your childhood’s collection—that both the colours and 
design of the patterns suddenly become much more beau- 
tiful. And (nor is this mere sentimentality, but it has, I 
feel convinced, a profound and philosophical explanation) 
the same thing will happen, when, into the kaleidoscope of 
sounds, with which we shall while away the winter evenings 
of the future, there float the words of some dead lover. 


Hore MIRRLEES. 


CERTOSA 


UR tram squeaked through the Porta Romana and 
Ow an avenue between trees, heading towards the 

hills of Chianti that lie to the south of Florence. 
The Irishman in the seat behind me leant forward con- 
fidentially. He was a picturesque figure, in whom an 
abundance of hair and beard compensated warmly for 
an absence of collar and waistcoat. In these parts, I 
gather, he is frequently mistaken by optimistic tourists for 
Michelangelo, and there are rumours that the unfinished 
pieta in the Duomo will one day be completed. . . . ** Can 
you strangle the gent next to you and get the window 
open again? ”’ he asked. 

Fortunately the Florentine youth beside me was no 
English scholar. The window was opened without incident 
beyond the invasion of intermittent dust, and he never 
suspected how near to destruction he had been. As we 
hummed leisurely onwards the afternoon was bright and 
peaceful. 

But ten minutes later the Italian community on the 
tram was in an uproar. Like a hidden powder magazine 
discovered by a spark all the combustible human material 
had suddenly exploded, shivering the postprandial peace 
to fragments. The conductor stood with legs apart and 
yelled ; two dark workmen with stubbly beards protested 
with a wealth of gesture; a middle-aged, maccaroni-fed 
tradesman interpolated loudly. Beside me, the yet 
unstrangled youth had faded away, giving place to a bulky 
peasant woman hung round with baskets and parcels, who 
thrust forcibly into the argument a voice that combined 
the cracking of a whip with the creak of unoiled machinery. 
Turning and swaying in her excitement, she spread herself 
in increasing quantities over the seat. Each moment her 
displacement augmented like a swelling balloon, till one 
expected the creaking and cracking of her voice to burst 
her. 

Sudden as its uprising was the turmoil’s death. The 
conductor went on collecting fares, the peasant woman 
threw a final whip-crack into the arena, reshuffled her 
parcels, and drew in the extended balloon of her black-clad 
bulk. On our right the low green shape of Monte Acuto 
appeared in silence; and spread over its summit, behind 
tall guardian cypresses, the sunlit walls of the Carthusian 
monastery, Certosa. Divested of its sightseers the tram 
rumbled away to Tavarnuzze. 

We were not quite sure why we had come to Certosa. 
No doubt the spirit of tourism had a hand in it—that 
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restless spirit which compels travellers to be active every 
hour of the day, to visit every town in a country, every 
building in a town, every room in a museum; to take tram- 
cars and carriages in remorseless pursuit of each crumbling 
ruin or modest chapel; lest haply they should lose the 
one key and secret of their wanderings, through missing a 
Roman sarcophagus, an Umbrian fresco, or a Byzantine 
mosaic. For the rest, we climbed the steep, unshaded path 
and trusted our monastic guide to reveal a purpose. 

Curiously enough, the small elderly monk, entombed 
in the dense folds of his blanket-coloured cowl, impressed 
us as having no better a notion than our own of what we 
had come to see—or of why we had come to see it. 
Negligently, he walked the whole party through the 
monastery, mumbling half inaudibly the casual name of a 
painter, a sculptor, an apostle. Did we want chapels? he 
seemed to imply—here were plenty of them. Paintings p— 
no lack. Sculpture ?-—he could even show us Donatello... 
but were we really interested in such things? 

Frankly, under his hurried guidance we were not. We 
seemed to have known better specimens of them all else- 
where. The monastic trappings had somehow a distinct 
flavour of the second-rate. Yet we flocked faithfully after 
our mumbling guide. Here was an Andrea del Sarto; in 
this room a Pope had lived. . . . Nobody had found a key 
or secret, yet nobody abandoned the hunt. One began to 
fee] that the little monk, entombed in his blanket-cowl, had 
something up his sleeve, to be revealed only after our 
pilgrimage had prepared us for revelation. Did he, like 
the couple of tiny Roman churches on the Appian Way, 
cherish another unique imprint of the Saviour’s feet in 
marble? It would be worth waiting for. 

We followed him out to the sunny square garden of 
the cloister. Here were lavender and rose bushes, a hum- 
ming bee-hive, and in the centre, where the four paths met, 
a great well, with two tall columns bridged on top by 
delicate wrought iron. Was this the key? The casual 
remarks fell closer on each other’s heels. The well was 
famous ; it was very deep (we peered down it at the swing- 
ing buckets inside); its shape was a sarcophagus; it was 
said to have been designed by Michelangelo. 

The voice of the buried monk grew weaker ; he walked 
away. Even the hirsute Irishman displayed no sign of 
recognition before Michelangelo’s work of art. The secret 
was stil] to find. But it was not lost. We had been 
through every room and courtyard, looked down from a 
loggia at the Cathedral dome of Florence struggling to 
top an occulting hill; we had come to realize that no 
matter what the monastery failed to contain it was good 
to be here in the golden sunshine of these fertile heights. 

. . And then our guide threw off his negligence; waited 
for the scattered party to assemble, and led us down a 
corridor. We were tracking down the secret. 

The door he opened was labelled ** Farmacia.”’ Dona- 
tello, Michelangelo, and the dozen odd chapels faded before 
this main and primary triumph of the Certosan monks. 
One potion in this pharmacy is worth all your doctors’ 
prescriptions, all your patient hours of research. The 
niceties of Science are superfluous, for the monk provides, 
in his great wisdom, for the spiritual needs of the inner 
man... . His spirit is of two colours—an intense full 
green and a golden yellow. Certosan liqueur is another 
Chartreuse, and a sample flask is the whole key and secret 
of the monastery on Monte Acuto. 

The entombed monk had passed us into other hands, 
who saw that when we left our own should not be empty. 
Grasping our bottled elixir we bumped down the cobbled 
lane. A mounting bearded pilgrim met us. “‘ Which was 
the way to that pharmacy? ” he asked. Michelangelo was 
returning for more. 
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At the foot of Monte Acuto a bubbling torrent came 
down in falls behind a nestling village, summoned its 
scattered waters to a serener flow as it swept under the 
bridge we crossed, and on into the valley. And then... 
we had strayed into the background of a cinquecento 
painting. Those distant hills that peep discreetly through 
the crook of a saint’s arm, that bear a poised chapel and 
a winding path far back behind the arches of a loggia, were 
spread out here in rolling undulations, as though the back- 
ground, in rebellion, had dethroned the picture. Climbing 
between vines and olives, the road passed by a lone farm- 
house, turned to reach a villa, skirted a monastery. A 
double line of pointed cypresses led sombrely to a hidden 
house; two dark sentinel trees adorned a_ gateway. 
Amongst the olives a peasant ploughed with a yoke of 
pure white oxen whose hides gleamed in the trellised sun. 

The essence of Florentine nature was about us. It lay 
yonder, on those further hills where sparse monastic build- 
ings and arboreal dark columns threw a design over the 
grey film of olive. But it was round us too; solved and 
sorted out as though Galileo, from his tower above Flor- 
ence, had turned his telescope on it. Decoration had 
become practical and been proved, as it were, by logic; 
the cypress groves occurred when and because they must, 
the twisted roads connected the aimless scattering of habi- 
tations. And here, while the sun bloomed on the silver 
of olives and glowed on the yellow-brown of monastery 
walls, we sat and drank our samples of Certosan elixir— 
green Certosa in a green landscape, gold Certosa under a 
gold sun. The Promised Land could yield no sweeter fruit. 

As we retraced our path, the shadows grew longer on 
the twisted roads, the gold became rose and orange. Cer- 
tosa on its low hill shone above the night-black cypresses 
in a softer evening light, and the cinquecento landscape was 
restored to its function as receding background. 

Down in Florence, a motionless crowd lining the Via 
Tornabuoni was waiting for a funeral to pass. ‘“‘ It will 
be a grand sight,’’ a native told us, as a solemn Fascist 
salute spread down the ranks. Grand? This shuffling, slow 
procession, more sombre than the lines of cypresses, un- 
silvered with olives, and ungilded by sun? The dead man 
was an athlete, a motor racer killed in his early prime. 
His bier, surrounded by guttering torches, was borne on 
his colleagues’ shoulders. Behind it the heavy rhythm of 
Chopin’s March fought sullenly with the shriller antagon- 
istic blare of the band in front; as the conflict of life’s 
voices persisting after death. Flowers followed—beautiful 
pallid flowers, gasping in stiff attitudes for breath, like 
country maidens in tight-laced splendour at court. The 
flowered procession stretched back through the town; it 
seemed as though it would stream down the Tornabuoni till 
midnight. 

In blank depression we squeezed away down the Via 
Porta Rossa, reminded again of the old, old tale that the 
end of all life is death. The town was shadowed in evening 
while Certosa on its unseen height still smiled in day. If 
we have got to die, let us at least live well. The monks 
have the greatest wisdom—it is not for nothing that a cowl 
demands respect. Only a fool or a hero will dash himself 
to perdition with petrol. The monk, neither fool nor hero, 
has learnt the art of life. What does he want with kilo- 
metres of pallid flowers and regardful Florentines? His 
home is on a hill, his well yields good water, and while he 
lives he may drink green Certosa in a verdant landscape, 
gold Certosa under a gold sun. 

Avanti! Let us renounce the streets, the dust, and 
the Arno, strangle the gent who shuts the window on us, 
and eseape to the honeyed green-and-gold seclusion of the 
cloistered monk. 


Syiva NorMAn. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


R. GUY PELHAM BOULTON’S “ The Joyful 
M Path ” at Barnes is a promising enough first play, 

which one might describe as belonging to the Hankin 
school, though the delicate mockery is absent : the heights 
of this sort of comedy can only be reached with much 
labour and polishing. Mr. Boulton’s hero belongs to that 
large class of persons who lead what they fondly believe 
to be the ‘“ artistic life,’ and who are not so much 
interested in art as pleased with its appurtenances. He 
abandons a promising career because it is not good enough 
for him, and, swamped by that other life for which he is 
not stout enough, has to go back and start afresh in the 
parsonage milieu from which he came. It is a dangerous 
thing for a playwright to take an unsatisfactory person for 
his hero, for unless he can provide some depth which can 
enable us to relate his life to ours, he is apt to become 
tedious. This is really a question of elementary crowd- 
psychology, which playwrights would do well to study. 
Identification of ourselves with the hero is to some extent 
necessary, but we in the audience must keep our self- 
respect. Hamlet is an unsatisfactory person, yet no one 
minds identifying himself with Hamlet. But no man would 
wish to see himself as Nigel Carrington in this play, just 
as no woman would wish to see herself as Katerina in 
Andreyev’s play. As is usual at the Barnes Theatre, the 
piece was excellently put on, and Mr. Dan Roe gave a 
finished performance as the Rev. Ambrose Fleming. 


* * * 


The Dolmetsch Festival of Old Chamber Music, held 
at Haslemere from August 24th to 31st, was a succession 
of remarkable events. In the first place, the Fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto (in G major) was performed in its 
original form, that is to say, with solo violin and Recorders 
in G. Last year we remained content with Bach’s later 
version (in which the violin part is adjusted for the 
harpsichord), for there were no Recorders in G. Since 
then, however, Mr. Dolmetsch has made two of these 
** Flauti d’Echo,”? as they were designated in the score. 
The performance produced something like perfection in 
the way of *‘ ensemble.’? Other recorders have been made 
at Jesses workshop, so that we were able to hear a full 
consort—Descant, two Trebles, Tenor, and Bass—in some 
popular tunes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Through the enterprise of Dolmetsch and his few but 
zealous followers three families of instruments have now 
been reconstituted—the Recorders, the Viols, and the 
Violins. It passes comprehension that we are able to 
listen to String Quartets to-day without being aware of 
the decease of the tenor violin—a most important instru- 
ment. The performance of Johann Kuhnau’s Third Bible 
Sonata for clavichord—** The Marriage of Jacob ’’—was an 
interesting experience. Kuhnau, who was Bach’s prede- 
cessor at St. Thomas School, Leipzig, was very well able 
to write good, sound, “‘ absolute ’’ music; this reliance 
upon a programme, therefore, clearly indicates that Ger- 
man musicians were already intent upon expanding the 
classical forms so that they should contain more of human 
experience. The playing of the ‘* Goldberg Variations ” 
for harpsichord by Rudolph Dolmetsch was one of the 
high-lights of the Festival. 


* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Sunday, September 12.—Dr. Bernard Hollander on “* The 
Origin and History of Man’s Supernatural Beliefs,” 
at 11, at South Place. 

Monday, September 13.—‘* Easy Come, Easy Go,”’ at the 
Garrick; Opening of Bristol Repertory Season with 
Sardou’s ‘‘ Diplomacy,’? at the Little Theatre, 
Bristol; Opening of Sheffield Repertory Season with 
Miss Laura Wildig’s ‘** Punchinello.”’ 

Tuesday, September 14.—‘* The Constant Nymph,” by 
Miss Margaret Kennedy and Mr. Basil Dean, at the 
New. 

Thursday, September 16.—‘* Lohengrin,”’ at the Old Vic. 


OMICRON. 


‘ 
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THEATRES. 
ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15 
MATINEKFS, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30 
ROOKERY NOOK. 

TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 
AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN in 

ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
COURT, Sloane Square Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





ORURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. A ROMANCE oF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





GARRICK. 
HUNTLEY WRIGHT in ‘“‘ NONE BUT THE BRAVE——”’ 


NIGHTLY, 8.30. MATS., TUES., THURS., 2.30. 


“ONE LONG SIDE-SPLITTING 


to ROYALTY 


* SCREAM.’ "—Referee. 


Transferring THEATRE Monday Next. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, at 3.15. 


Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.80. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALI. SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 ro 10. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


* Nothing so delightful of its kind has been heard in London for years.” 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. (Phone: Riverside 8012.) 























TIVOLI 
Daily at 2.30 & 8 30. Sundays at 0 & 8.30. 
Prices (inc. tax), 3/6, 5/9 & 8/6. Unreserved (inc. tax), 1/3 & 2/4. 
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CINEMAS. 
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Ger. 5233 
THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.38. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MR. 


HAVE read the critics on Mr. Galsworthy’s new novel, 
** The Silver Spoon *”? (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), with sym- 
pathy and understanding. Reticent respect and rather 
weary disappointment are not very good foundations for 
criticism, and the verdict has often been subdued fault- 
finding broken by spasms of overemphatic praise. If this 
book came, without Mr. Galsworthy’s name, to any com- 
petent reviewer, he would have no difficulty or hesitation in 
dealing with it. But the name makes a real difference. In 
literature at any moment you will usually find what answers 
to the Genro in the Japanese political system. The Genro 
was not really part of the Constitution; its members were 
not elected or appointed; but this council of very elder 
statesmen dominated politics from the background, to the 
exasperation of the younger school of Japanese politicians 
and reformers. Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Galsworthy are the Genro of English literature to-day. 
Their position is not constitutional, but. it is real : each has 
a chapter to himself in any book on contemporary litera- 
ture ; intelligent foreigners know their names and have often 
read them in translations; their names are the first which 
occur to anyone who wants to get up a literary subscription 
list or a memorial to the Prime Minister. They also exas- 
perate a large number of the younger generation. So that it 
is inevitable and right that one does not criticize Mr. Gals- 
worthy in the same way as writers who have not this semi- 
constitutional position in the literary hierarchy. 
* * > ‘ 
** The Silver Spoon ”’ is, in its way, quite a good story. 
It has a plot in the old-fashioned sense, and most people who 
began to read it would continue in order to know what 
happens. In fact, it will make a large number of readers 
want to read Mr. Galsworthy’s next novel, for the story does 
not end on the last page of ‘‘ The Silver Spoon.” It is 
the second volume of a trilogy, of which the first was 
“The White Monkey.”? Mr. Galsworthy challenges com- 
parison with Balzac and other novelists who have allowed 
their characters to live for years and years, for volumes and 
volumes. He is continuing the Forsyte Saga, and we are 
now in the second, third, fourth generation of Forsytes. 
Soames is always in and out of the chapters of “‘ The Silver 
Spoon,” the same Soames, Ga!sworthian, but older and 
more mechanical. And Soames’s grandson is often in and 
out of his bath. This is fiction on a large scale, in the 
heroic manner. Mr. Galsworthy, one hopes, will live to 
give us a trilogy of trilogies, but the mere idea of it shows 
that he must be judged by standards much more serious 
than those of a merely popular story teller. 
7” > ~ 
One’s difficulties begin as soon as one applies serious 
standards of criticism to this book, for the book itself begins 
to fade away. Some of the critics have hedged behind the 
obvious suggestion that one cannot judge the second novel 
of a trilogy until the third has been written, and that in 
“The Silver Spoon *” Mr. Galsworthy is marking time. 
But no serious writer ought to mark time for over .three 
hundred pages, and if the **‘ Agamemnon ” had been a 
bad play, it could never have been made a good one by the 
** Eumenides.’’ But there is no sense of incompleteness in 
this novel ; it has a beginning and an end, and between them 
there is plenty of movement and action. The difficulty is to 
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see that the movement has any artistic purpose. If you 
look at the book merely as a story, it will stand investiga- 
tion and discussion; if you try to look at it in any sense 
as a work of art, it fades away. 


* * * 


It is not merely that the writing is often slipshod, and 
nearly always undistinguished. It is impossible to get any 
glimpse of any form, any “* whole,”’ in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
conception. Such “ artistic ’? manipulation or intention as 
one can detect is mechanical and singularly lifeless. Mr. 
Galsworthy has a trick of beginning chapters on a low note 
of humour or smartness, and of ending them on a high 
note of emotion or sentiment. But surely it is simply a 
mechanical trick when a chapter ends, as Chapter VIII. 
does, thus :— 

‘Soames moved blindly to the window and stood 
looking out. He saw a cab with luggage drive away ; 
saw some pigeons alight, peck at the pavement, and fly 
off again ; he saw a man kissing a woman in the dusk ; 
a policeman light his pipe and go off duty. He saw 
many human and interesting things ; he heard Big Ben 
chime. Nothing in it all! He was staring at a silver 
spoon. He himself had put it in her mouth at birth.” 


* * * 


It is probably unfair to discuss ‘‘ The Silver Spoon ”’ 
from the literary or artistic standpoint. It is a novel, but 
it is not a novel in the same sense as “‘ Emma” or 
** Wuthering Heights,’’ or even ‘‘ Pendennis.’’ The closer 
you look into the book, the more clearly you see that it is 
a social document rather than a work of art. Mr. Gals- 
worthy invents his plot, situations, characters, and is there- 
fore a novelist, but what interests him is social lessons. This 
book does not tell you how people live or what goes on in 
the minds and souls of individuals; it tells you what, in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s view, is the effect of the organization and con- 
ventions of society. From the sociological standpoint Mr. 
Galsworthy is a minutely conscientious writer; for almost 
every paragraph points a sociological moral. His characters 
are not individuals, nor even particularized moral qualities, 
as they are with some of the older novelists; they are socio- 
logical types—the man of property, the advanced young 
woman of society, the ineffective, idealist M.P., the nice 
American, the old-fashioned marquess, the editor of a 
weekly journal, the ex-service man who is down and out. 
In the manipulation of these types and in the drawing of 
morals Mr. Galsworthy often displays great skill. The 
minute description of the libel action, for instance, in this 
book, and particularly the cross-examination of the 
advanced young woman, is masterly, in that it gives vividly 
and precisely the scene and atmosphere which Mr. Gals- 
worthy intends to create. But even sociologically Mr. Gals- 
worthy seems to me to suffer from a fatal weakness. He is 
always on the side of justice and decency, but his view of 
society is both superficial and unreal. His court scene is 
clever enough, but it is a caricature of a law-suit, a cari- 
cature of the most superficial aspects of a society law-suit. 
If one compares Mr. Galsworthy with Tolstoi, who, as a 
novelist, is often a mere sociologist, you see at once the 
difference of depth. Mr. Galsworthy could never be as 
wrong-headed as Tolstoi could be, but then Tolstoi, one 
feels, is always working away in darkness at the root of 
things, while Mr. Galsworthy remains on the surface where 
everything is safely sentimental. 


LzeonaRD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
PLOTS 


Synopses of English Fiction. By Nora I. SHOLTO-DOUGLAS 


(Harrap. 15s.) 

THE intention of this volume is modest and utilitarian. 
“These stories,’ Miss Sholto-Douglas begins, “ each giving 
in the briefest possible form the gist of a classical novel, are 
intended to supply the want of the many people who have 
no time to read the originals in their entirety, and to whet 
the appetites of those who have leisure to enjoy in their com- 
pleteness the pearls of literature dealt with.”’ It is no doubt 
salutary that ‘‘ those who have the leisure to enjoy in their 
completeness the pearls of literature ”’ should have their 
appetites whetted ; I sincerely hope Miss Sholto-Douglas has 
done so; but one doubts whether ‘‘ the want of the many 
people who have no time to read the originals in their 
entirety ’ can ever be supplied ; they must be left, with sin- 
cere regret, to their fate. As a sufficient test of the author's 
capacity to supply that want, one turns naturally to her 
synopsis of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy."’ In eleven pages she does 
her best ; nobody, perhaps, could do more ; but, in spite of 
this, one is not conscious that any want has been supplied. 
On the other hand, Miss Sholto-Douglas’s whetting is more 
successful. But she whets indiscriminately. From 1551 to 
1810 she synopsizes fiction of a fairly high standard—** The 
Scottish Chiefs’? by Mrs. Porter excepted—but “‘ after 1810 
novels were written in ever-increasing numbers.”’ ‘ Part II., 
therefore,’ the author says, ‘‘ deals with a selection of novels 
of literary merit which are not as well known to the general 
public as they deserve to be.’’ Among these are * Life in 
London,”’ by Pierce Egan, ‘‘ Handy Andy,”’ by Samuel Lover, 
‘* Valentine Vox,’’ by Henry Cockton, and ‘‘ The Snowstor'n,”’ 
by Mrs. Gore. Do these deserve to be well known? I[s not 
Miss Sholto-Douglas leading the many who have no time, &c., 
into strange regions? Is she not whetting appetites which 
would be more profitably left in their original leisure? 
Should those who will read Mr. Arlen in any case be exhorted 
to read Henry Cockton? Should those who have no time 
to read Scott be encouraged to read ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs *’? 
Miss Sholto-Douglas’s book will not serve, one feels, the pur- 
pose with which it sets out, nor, one feels still more strongly, 
would it have a salutary effect if it did serve that purpose. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to have presented in little 
the plots of a number of representative English novels. The 
problem of the plot is psychologically a very important one. 
A certain framework with figures, events, scenes, and a 
central action, arises in the writer’s mind. Without this 
framework he can do nothing ; with it, if he is a great writer, 
he will do what at the time he most desires to do. If he is 
not quite a great writer, if his sincerity is incomplete, there 
will be a break, an imperfection in the plot, which he will 
have to bridge by improvization. He will have to bring in a 
makeshift of some kind, as Charlotte Bronté does in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre *’ to unite Rochester and her heroine, and this make- 
shift will be a palpable revelation of a failure in inner sin- 
cerity. When Richardson was writing ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,”’ 
‘pressure was brought to bear on him,”’ to quote Miss 
Sholto-Douglas, ‘‘ to induce him to make Lovelace repent and 
Clarissa relent and forgive him. Many ladies on their knees 
passionately besought the author to spare her, Colley Cibber 
seconding them and vowing that ‘ he should no longer believe 
Providence or eternal wisdom or goodness governed the 
world, if merit and innocence and beauty were to be 
destroyed.’ But Richardson was inexorable.” 

And Richardson was inexorable because it was important 
for him that he should remain faithful to the drama as it 
was given him, to the chart of his unconscious, as, after the 
discoveries of psycho-analysis, we might say now. It is this 
that gives his plot a second reality behind the first obvious 
reality which we find in the plots of Fielding and Smollett. 
In the great English prose fiction which approaches the con- 
dition of poetry, the plot is not merely the framework of a 
picture of life ; it has a meaning in itself which we cannot 
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decipher, but which we accept. We are conscious of this 
meaning in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’ ‘‘ Moby Dick,” and cer- 
tain of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex Novels. We are conscious of it 
in the great poetic tragedies of the Elizabethan age. The 
characters in works of this kind live in two worlds simul- 
taneously ; they are figures in a pattern, strangely signifi- 
cant, which comes, complete and unanalyzable, out of the 
writer’s subconscious mind; they are at the same time 
human characters, resembling, but also more rich and more 
remote than, the characters in novels in the purely English 
tradition of fiction, those of Fielding, Smollett, Thackeray, 
and Trollope. 

It is perhaps only of works such as the first of these, and 
of the epic and the poetic tragedy, that we should say that 
they have a plot. The construction of ‘‘ Tom Jones’ has 
been much praised ; but we can detach it and think of it by 
itself ; it is not involved with the whole meaning of the novel 
as the plots of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights "’ and ‘* Moby Dick” 
are. It is external, reasonable, congruous, but in itself it 
has no significance. In ‘‘ Tom Jones *’ everything happens at 
the right moment ; every encounter is beautifully timed ; but 
we do not feel an action developing inevitably, but rather a 
wise and skilful hand arranging the events, and partly, at 
any rate, for the reader’s entertainment. The difference 
between the happenings in ‘‘Tom Jones” and those in 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ or ‘‘ The Return of the Native”’ is 
that we feel the first, from our experience of life, would have 
happened, whereas we feel that the second must have hap- 
pened. It is, to use very hackneyed terms, but the best I can 
find, the difference between the literature of vision, which, 
when it is true, we feel to be absolute, and the literature of 
observation, which, when it is most true, we feel to be rela- 
tive. Vision creates the pattern, and all the writer’s experi- 
ences find their places and their values in it. Observation 
accumulates a mass of material, and has afterwards to con- 
struct a pattern, more strict or more loose, as a form for his 
experience. The form may be as closely woven as Fielding’s, 
or as easy as Sterne’s ; it will not much matter, for what the 
writer is trying to communicate is his knowledge of life and 
his ideas about life, not an imaginative vision whose plot, 
whose articulation, is given absolutely, because created, by 
its content. 

Looking through Miss Sholto-Douglas’s synopses of 
English novels, one realizes that the organic, the truly poetic, 
plot is very rare. Yet, after according the great masters of 
the English novel the homage they deserve, after acknow- 
tedging the vast and rich province which they have added to 
English literature, we must recognize that it is this kind of 
plot that gives the novel what Mr. Clive Bell has called 
‘* significant form,’’ and makes it pure art. The real impulse 
behind every valuable modification of the form of the novel 
in the last two decades has been the impulse to make it a 
more and more pure art form. We are not satisfied with the 
type of novel whose great master is Fielding, and which 
retained its essential characteristics until the end of 
Victoria’s reign ; there is far too much unresolved matter in 
it, and it is a necessity that this should be resolved. The 
generation before ours, represented by Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Galsworthy, got rid of a proportion of this encumbering 
matter ; but the novel was not transformed, it was only 
lightened a little. The real attempt to solve the problem of 
the rovel, to make it completely an art form, is to be seen 
in works such as ‘‘ Ulysses *’ and ‘* Mrs. Dalloway,’’ works 
which have no plot in the conventional sense, but which do 
have, though in both cases incompletely, a plot in the more 
essential, poetic sense. The task of these writers, the original 
vision of life being given, has been to make everything 
‘* esthetic '’ (I use the most generally comprehensible term) ; 
to give every incident, every impression, not merely the 
everyday reality which Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Bennett 
would give them, but the reality of forms in the world of art. 
To do this truly is not to leave anything that is essential out 
of the novel as we know it; it is rather to resolve elements 
in it which, because they have not been resolved, have not 
been completely real. The plot has rarely been resolved 
in this way in English prose fiction, and that is a sign that 
a number of important questions have not been answered. 


Epwin Murr. 
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CHAMFORT 


Maxims and Considerations of Chamfort. 


Translated by E. 
POWYS MATHERS. 


(Golden Cockerel Press. 30s.) 

* He was a child of love, as beautiful as he, full of fire and 
gaiety, impetuous and mischievous, loving his book, and 
loving frolic."’ He burst upon the world, and the world was 
kind to him—flattered him, fed him, gave him honours, and 
sought his company. But there is poison in the world, 
physical and mental, and Chamfort received some ‘* sugared 
arsenic,’’ which he never got out of his system. Perhaps 
Voltaire gave him the spiritual poison, for after his first 
comedy, a childish ‘‘ noble savage’’ play, ‘‘La Jeune 
Indienne,’’ the sage of Ferney hailed him as one of the small 
aristocracy of the ages. 

He was befriended by Madame de Helvétius, but even in 
his early days his misanthropy was such that to speak to 
him made her miserable for the rest of the day. But the 
Old Guard of intellectuals were a little suspicious. Grimm, 
judging from his work, smelt the petit maitre beneath the 
wit, but prophesied that after an unpleasant period of decay- 
ing youth he would become a very worthy man. Diderot 
remarked that he was ‘‘ a little balloon, which, when pricked 
with a pin, would give out a deal of rushing wind,”’ and 
Julie de Lespinasse said he was ‘‘a very happily disposi- 
tioned young man, who did his best to be modest.’’ And 
so he went on, writing plays, ballets, and eulogies, winning 
prizes the donors had destined for others, until they made 
him a member of the Academy and gave him a pension. And 
the more successful he was, the more he hated it. He had 
had an idyllic six months of married life, but then his wife 
died, and he wanted to be left alone. An illegitimate son, 
with a raging thirst for equality, ‘‘ he never forgave the old 
society for wanting to make a pet poet of him, and for treat- 
ing him as such.”’ But he never wrote anything to warrant 
anything else, and remained a disappointed sentimental. 

Thus he went about society, launching ‘‘ steely darts, 
which struck suddenly, and seem to be hissing still,” 
remarks that ought to have devastated humanity, which 
petted him and did not realize he meant what he said. Then 
the Revolutionary period came, and he grew in stature 
among men who counted. He became intimate with Mira- 
beau, who described him as “ la téte la plus électrique que 
j'aie jamais connue.’’ Chateaubriand, when young, met 
him, and used to visit him to experience ‘‘ that respectful 
pleasure one feels in listening to a superior man of letters.”’ 
And he said later: ‘‘I was always astonished that a man 
who knew mankind so well could so warmly embrace any 
cause.’’ That reveals the whole man. 

For behind his apparent hatred was a real love of 
humanity. ‘* Every man who has reached forty without 
being a misanthrope has never loved mankind,’ he 
remarked ; to which Droz replied: ‘‘ There is no such thing 
as a perfect misanthrope ; you think you are one, and your 
very eagerness in asserting it gives you the lie.”’ It is, 
indeed, not ill to compare him with Swift. But the root of 
his disease, as Sainte-Beuve wisely remarked, was that his 
ability was not on a level with his impulse and his imagina- 
tion, his bitter penetrating spirit. Thus when the Revolution 
came, though he was one of the first to enter the Bastille, 
and invented such resounding cries as ‘‘La guerre aux 
chateaux, la paix aux chaumiéres "’ (‘‘ Do you ask for a rose- 
water Revolution? ’’ he asked Marmontel), he could not ally 
himself with any party. He was imprisoned on suspicion of 
criticizing the Convention, and was released ; but on being 
threatened with reincarceration, he attempted to kill him- 
self, wounding his head with a pistol, gashing his throat 
with a razor, and nearly opening another artery. He died 
soon after, but not before he had destroyed most of the 
scraps of paper on which he has written his maxims. Those 
that remain are valuable. 

They are not, as Mr. Mathers points out, of the first 
order, though they would have been better had he arranged 
and sifted them, even if he could never have reached the 
standard of Vauvenargues. Some of them, being obviously 
the result of some passing contact, are too evidently cheap. 
They range over a wide area: philosophy, psychology, the 
ways of the world, and in every section there is something 
good or surprising to be found. Some of the sayings are 
extravagantly bitter, others of great tenderness, full of a 
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passionate memory which is at least as real as his bile. 
His influence, too, on Bazin and Latouche is undoubted, 
while Stendhal himself owes him much, partly in analysis, 
partly in his determination not to be duped by his ideals. 
He might not, however, have agreed with him that illusions 
are necessary to life. And here is a reflection that might 
usefully be pondered to-day: ‘‘ Feeling creates thought. 
Men willingly agree, but they will not willingly agree that 
thought creates feeling, though this is scarcely less true.” 
Mr. Mathers is a translator so fluent that his virtues 
have led him into inexcusable carelessness. Take this, for 
instance :— 
‘* Les jeunes femmes ont un malheur qui leur est commun 
avec les Rois, celui de n’avoir point d’amis. Mais heureuse- 
ment, elles ne sentent pas ce malheur plus que les Rois 


eux-mémes. La grandeur des uns, et la vanité des autres, 
leur en dérobe le sentiment ’’— 


of which he renders the last sentence: ‘‘ The greatness of 
Kings and the vanity of young women steals all their sensi- 
bility away.’’ That is slipshod ; but it is with something of 
a shock that we light upon this in the very same section :— 
‘L’amour plait plus que le mariage, par la raison que 
les Romans sont plus amusans que Il'Histoire.”’ 
“Love is a pleasanter thing than marriage, for the same 
reason that the Romans are more amusing than History.” 


Really! In an expensive book one expects a reputable text. 


BoNAMY DosR. f. 


EUGENICS 
Eugenics. By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. Home University Library. 
Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 
Progress and the Unfit. By LEONARD HUXLEY. Conway Memorial 
Lecture. (Watts. 2s. ) 


Two books concerned with eugenics have recently been 
severely criticized in these columns. From this fact it might 
falsely be deduced that the widespread prejudice against the 
subject is shared by our reviewers. That is not so, and we 
are glad of the opportunity afforded by the publication of 
Professor Carr-Saunders’s admirable contribution to the 
Home University Library to dispel any such misconception. 
Professor Carr-Saunders rightly attributes importance to 
the distinction between the science of eugenics and applied 
eugenics. The former he defines as ‘‘ the study of the part 
played by inheritance in human affairs.’’ When the know- 
ledge so gained is used to improve racial qualities, we may 
speak, he says, of ‘‘ applied eugenics.’’ Unfortunately, the 
word eugenics is commonly used in connection with applied 
eugenics only. The existence of a science of eugenics is 
seldom recognized, and for this, as Professor Carr-Saunders 
points out, the public is not to blame, for Galton coined the 
word and defined it as follows :— 


‘Eugenics is the study of agencies under social] control 
which may improve or impair the racial qualities of future 
generations either physically or mentally.” 

Such a definition was bound to lead to confusion and preju- 
dice; it is purely scientific in form, but it introduces the idea 
of judgments of value with which science is not directly 
concerned. Professor Carr-Saunders is fully justified there- 
fore in giving a new definition of the term, and in saying 
that ‘‘it is as foolish to ridicule the science of eugenics 
because certain proposals to improve the inherited qualities 
of the race are disliked, as it would be to ridicule the science 
of chemistry because the use of poisonous gas in warfare 
does not meet with favour.” 

Nine-tenths of this useful volume is devoted to the science 
of eugenics ; its author holding that ‘‘ if proposals for reform 
are to be of any value, they must be based upon accurate 
knowledge.’’ The tenth chapter is reserved for a level- 
headed discussion of the practicability of the control of racial 
change. Even here the author confines himself mainly to 


the advocacy of two overdue measures, the segregation of 
the mentally deficient and the dissemination of knowledge of 
contraceptive methods among the poor, and to an exposure 
of the fallacy that differential fertility can be diminished by 
lightening the burden on the rich. 

Dr. Huxley’s lecture is in the main a measured plea for 
some check upon the propagation of the unfit. 
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BIRDS OF FAR AND NEAR 


Notes on the Game Birds of Kenya and Uganda. By Sir 
FREDERICK J. JACKSON, K.C.M.G. (Williams & Norgate. 25s.) 


British Birds. Vol. III. By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
(Longmans. 16s.) 


Tue third volume of Mr. Thorburn’s beautiful work includes 
the ducks, game birds, pigeons, and plovers, species admir- 
ably adapted to exhibit the artist’s skill as a portrait-painter 
of birds. His rock dove cooing (Plate 119) is perfection ; 
colouring, attitude, and all, are so life-like that one can 
almost hear the bird ; the plate, too, is admirably soft and 
harmonious, without that tendency to hardness, especially 
in the greens, which one finds in one or two pictures. His 
wood-pigeon‘also (Plate 117) is a striking study, but Plate 137, 
ringed plover, turnstone, and Kentish plover, is hard to beat 
—the ringed plover brooding her chicks being a gem, not 
only the down of the tiny chicks, but the texture of the 
old bird’s plumage being wonderfully rendered. Though 
the pictures are the feature of this book, the descriptions are 
by no means unimportant, a brief but accurate account being 
given of the status of each species in the British Isles, its 
distribution abroad, its habits, nest, and eggs. 

In contrast to Mr. Thorburn’s book, which is necessarily 
confined to birds on the British list, Sir Frederick Jackson’s 
volume is devoted to those of Kenya and Uganda, and at that 
limited to ‘‘ the game birds,’’ but under this heading he 
includes the sand-grouse, pigeons, snipe, bustards, geese, 
and ducks. A book on the birds of this region would have 
been welcome from any reliable pen, for one has long been 
needed, but it is especially welcome from a writer who has 
spent over thirty years in Kenya and Uganda, part of the 
time as Governor of the latter Protectorate, and missed no 
opportunity of studying the fauna of the country. In conse- 
quence, the notes that follow the description of each species 
are chiefly from personal observation, and are therefore 
especially valuable. But they leave the reader with a regret, 
a great regret, and that is that the scope of the book should 
have been limited to the game birds, especially when there 
is such a need for a book on the birds as a whole of Kenya 
and Uganda. Let us hope, however, that Sir Frederick Jack- 
son will supplement this volume with another, and that 
before long. When he does so, let us further hope that it will 
be illustrated by Mr. Thorburn, for then a valuable work of 
reference will also be a thing of beauty. The coloured plates 
in the present book, though they will readily enable anyone 
to identify a bird, are rather diagrammatic than portraits 
of the living bird. That is where Mr. Thorburn stands 
supreme. When looking at his pictures you feel that here 
is the bird as it swims, or runs, or feeds. You do not sur- 
mise that the artist was working from a skin on the table 
before him! 

Reverting to Sir Frederick Jackson’s book, his notes are, 
as already said, the result of long and keen observation in 
the field, and embody many interesting remarks, such as 
that on the harlequin quail. This quail migrates largely, 
the flights taking place at night, and when a dozen or more 
were kept in captivity they became very restless as migra- 
tion-time approached. Each night they tried to get out, so 
the author released them, when they were so tame that they 
allowed themselves to be picked up without any sign of 
fear :— 

‘“‘In about an hour they had all crept away into a patch 
of long grass, and remained there throughout the day until 

6 p.m., when, on going to see if they were still about, they 

all got up with a whirr, and flew straight away over a belt 

of trees, heading south. It is interesting to note that as 

I approached the patch of grass in which they were lying, 

they got up on the left, and flew across my front, and not 

straight away from me. This would appear to indicate that 

they had already decided on the direction to take.” (P. 78.) 


The italics are mine, for that sentence throws light on 
one of the problems of migration ; would that the author 
could also throw light on the mystery of how the migrating 
bird steers its course and knows its way! R 

We can only repeat in conclusion that it is to be hoped 
Sir Frederick Jackson will not be long in completing his 
account of the avifauna of Kenya and Uganda. 


4 FRANCES PITT. 
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THOMAS CRANMER 


Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 1489-1556. By 
Professor A. F. POLLARD. New Edition 1926. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) 


It is thought Victorian to believe in the Reformation. The 
Church of Rome, we are told, ‘‘ has a strong case ; stronger 
than its adherents sometimes realize,’’ and an Anglican divine 
commends Mgr. Battifol’s recently translated ‘‘ Catholicism 
and Papacy ’’ as supported by ‘‘ much weightier evidence 
than we commonly suppose.’’ This point of view, if fashion- 
able, is freakish. The attempt to reverse the judgment of 
posterity on the Reformation is theological, not historical ; 
in particular, the disparagement of Froude, which came in 
with Freeman, reflects the prejudices of a sect: — 


‘“There is inadequate justification for the systematic 
detraction of Froude’s History. He held strong views, and 
he made some mistakes. But his mistakes were no greater 
than those of other historians ; and there are not half a dozen 
histories in the English language which have been based on 
so exhaustive a survey of original materials.” 


Cranmer has been described as ‘‘the most mysterious figure” 
of the movement in which he played so prominent a part. 
If he was so, the cause is to be found not in his character, 
which was simple—‘‘ I have been a man that all my life 
loved plainness ’’—but in the atmosphere of his time. It is 
an atmosphere with which Professor Pollard is more 
familiar than any living writer ; hence the unique value of 
his historical work. He is a whole-hearted admirer of the 
Archbishop: ‘‘ His story is that of a conscience in the grip 
of a stronger power; but unless I misread his mind, he 
surveyed his life-work in the hour of death, and was satis- 
fied."" Macaulay’s picture of him as ‘“‘a supple, timid, 
interested courtier,’’ is that not of a historian, but of a 
political pamphleteer. Seldom has the office of a bishop 
offered fewer attractions than in the sixteenth century ; 
‘“there was never a man came more unwillingly to a 
bishopric than I.” Cranmer has been reproached with 
taking the English rather than the Spanish side in the matter 
of the King’s divorce. Gardiner and Bonner did the same ; 
and Clement VII. would have decided in Henry’s favour but 
for the French defeat at Landriano (1529). It is objected that 
he continued to say Mass after he had ceased to believe. 
in Transubstantiation. So did Wycliffe ; and a certain lati- 
tude in the matter of subscription is not unknown among 
divines of every shade of opinion to-day. His ‘‘ reservation ”’ 
in taking the oath of obedience to the Pope ‘‘ was due to an 
excess of scruple. Most men would have taken the oath 
without question, thinking that any future Act of Parlia- 
ment repudiating the Papal jurisdiction would be a sufficient 
release.’ While, if his courage is called in question, it is 
enough to refer to his open letter of September, 1553; of 
which Froude says: ‘* Considering the position of the writer, 
and the circumstances under which it was issued, I regard 
its publication as one of the bravest actions ever deliberately 
ventured by man.”’ Nor did it stand alone. He endeavoured 
to save the monks of Sion from the block ; he intervened on 
behalf of Fisher and More, of Anne Boleyn and the Princess 
Mary, of Cromwell and Bishop Tunstall. He opposed the 
Act of Six Articles ; he was the last to give in to Northumber- 
land’s plot against Mary’s succession ; he refused to save 
himself by flight when she came to the throne. And, when 
the end came, the judgment of contemporary Catholics was 
more generous than that of the sectarianism of to-day. ‘‘ His 
friends sorrowed for love ; his enemies for pity. Strangers 
for a common kind of humanity, whereby we are bound to 
one another.”’ 


‘His patience in the torment,’’ writes a hostile eye-wit- 
ness, ‘‘ his courage in dying, if it had been taken either for 
the glory of God, the wealth of his country, or the testimony 
of truth. . . . | could worthily have commended the example, 
and matched it with the fame of any Father of ancient time.” 


A HAPPY BOYHOOD 
Exmoor Memories. By A. G. BRADLEY. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. BraDLeEY has long been known as one of our pleasantest. 
topographical writers. But he now reveals himself as a. 
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literary artist of no mean order—not comparable, perhaps, 

with the late W. H. Hudson, but at least suggestive of him. 
/ His new book is not, as its modest title might seem to 
indicate, a mere compilation of superficial reminiscences, 


but is a most delightful and finished essay in autobiography f 


4 
It recalls a period of his life that was one of unmingled 


happiness, and was formative, he tells us, of his whole 
character and career. It was just at the age when shades 
of the prison-house begin to close around the average boy 
that Mr. Bradley found himself suddenly transported to 
heaven. When he was thirteen, for reasons which need not 
concern us here, he was taken temporarily from Marlborough, 
and sent to a remote Exmoor village. That was sixty years 
ago. Windycombe, even in these petrol days, is still so far 
off the beaten tracks that Mr. Bradley, studying a recent 
photograph of it, finds that ‘‘ one bit of English countryside 
at any rate has stood absolutely still. . . . Over the fairly 
wide space depicted on page 22, not a detail has changed, 
not a new building is to be seen; every field and fence in 
the visible foreground are as they were.”’ If, therefore, 
Windycombe is still ‘* off the map,” it may be imagined how 
isolated it was in the days before ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ when the 
average intelligent Englishman would ask: ‘‘ What and 
where is Exmoor? *”’ and the neighbourhood’s only link with 
civilization was the postman who—when the streams were 
not flooded—came three times a week to deliver letters and to 
refresh himself in farmhouse or vicarage kitchen while the 
answers were being written. 

At Windycombe Mr. Bradley, in company with several 
other boys, lived with a young Rector and his wife, who 
spent their mornings in coaching their charges in the 
Classics and the rest of the day in initiating them into almost 
every kind of outdoor activity. As a character in fiction, 
the Rector, with his ripe scholarship, his susceptibility to 
beauty, and a zest for sport only matched by his devotion to 
parochial duty, would be considered an idealized type. Yet 
we have no difficulty in accepting the author’s assurance that 
he is not. Though writing in his seventy-sixth year, Mr. 
Bradley gives us the impression that the passage of time, so 
far from having blurred his vision with a roseate haze, has 
rendered his memory uncommonly clear. Whether he is 
describing scenery, or conjuring up some of the odd country- 
side characters who flourished over half a century ago, or 
recounting his youthful adventures with rod and gun—he 
cleared out a pike-pool at the age of thirteen, and landed his 
first salmon at fourteen—every detail of his boyhood’s para- 
dise stands out with luminous precision. Where all is good 
it is difficult to select. But certainly Mr. Bradley is never 
happier than in his portraiture, whether it be of his fellow 
scholars—of whom the ‘ Fat Boy” from East Anglian 
pastures is the most entertaining—or of the old parish clerk, 
who, defying the Rector’s proposed reforms, continued to 
monopolize the church music, the excruciating voices of his 
two sons constituting the ‘‘ choir,’ and himself blowing out 
the brains of the congregation upon his flute. 

Windyvcombe is in the heart of the ‘‘‘ Lorna Doone’ 
Country."’ Yet Mr. Bradley asserts that there was no talk 
of the Doones in his day. ‘‘ The Rector, who was keenly 
alive to the local folkiore and knew every soul on this half 
of the moor, had certainly never heard of them.’’ His first 
introduction to the name was when, some time after the 
publication of the novel, a tourist asked him the way to the 
Doone Valley, and was answered with a questioning stare. 
Mr. Bradley admits the possible truth of one theory which 
seeks to establish the historical fact of the Doones. But he 
is by no means persuaded that they do not belong to the 
world of myth. 


CREDO, QUIA IMPOSSIBILE 


The Secret Tradition in Alchemy. By A. E. Waite. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s.) 
Observed Iliuminates. By W. WINSLOW HALL. (Daniel. 10s. 6d.) 


THeEsE two books are interesting to the philosophical observer 
of the human race. They show the boundless credulity of the 
human mind, its passion for believing the impossible. We 
learn from Mr. Waite that there was once a Greek Archi- 
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mandrite—presumably an alchemist—‘*‘ who—as if possessed 
by some missionary fever—travelled from place to place, 
exhibiting a mysterious gift about which we know only that 
he gained nothing by dispensing it, while it brought misery 
on those who received it."” This seems to be in a nutshell 
the history of alchemy, and of many other of men’s 
incredible follies which are only made possible by the passion 
to believe and the passion to deceive. Mr. Waite has written 
a serious book which it is next to impossible to take seriously. 
A curious thing about it is that he leaves one in some doubt 
as to his own capacity for believing the astonishing absurdi- 
ties which he relates. The history of alchemy is worth 
studying. Beginning with the understandable and laudable 
desire to discover the philosopher’s stone with the power to 
convert the baser metals into gold, the human mind soon 
soared away into a still cloudier Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. The 
search for material gold became the search for spiritual gold, 
the ‘‘ gold of God,’’ and material alchemy, which had in it 
at least the useful seeds of chemistry, became a “ Spiritual 
Alchemy,’’ which by the use of the Word or some Rosicrusian 
abracadabra was to transmute the soul and body of man into 
something divine. 

Needless to say, the adepts of this spiritual alchemy 
claimed mysterious illumination, and clothed the astonishing 
nonsense that they produced in the mysterious jargon which 
seems to be natural to the self-deceived charlatan. Mr. 
Waite, with infinite patience and at considerable length, 
gives us the mysteries as revealed by Mary Anne South, to 
whom the secret of the Hermetic Mysteries was unveiled in 
London in 1850 ; of Eliphas Levi, of General E. A. Hitchcock, 
and many other illuminates. The nature of these revelations 
may be seen in the ‘ exoteric view ’’ of Miss South, which 
may be summarized as follows: The First Matter of Alchemy 
is ‘‘the homogeneity of the radical substance of things,” 
i.e., ‘the radical moisture of which they are uniformly 
composed.’’ ‘* This fluid or vitalizing principle ’’ is ‘‘ a pure 
ethereality,’’ which can be separated by artificial means ; in 
the mineral kingdom it produces gold, in the vegetable the 
Elixir of the Wise ‘‘ through superior skill and coction,’’ and 
in the kingdom of animals it assumes in men “ an Image that 
is Divine and more potent than all the rest.”’ 

Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ illumination ”’ is also a spiritual alchemy, 
and we have no doubt that it would have won the approval 
of Mary Anne South and General Hitchcock. Apparently he 
has made a study of, and written a book about, illumination 
in the Old Testament. What exactly illumination is it is 
rather difficult to say, because, according to Dr. Hall, it is 
indefinable. However, ‘‘ by way of giving a suggestion,”’ he 
states that it ‘tis essentially an overwhelming feeling of 
oneness with Thé Whole.”’ ‘‘ The Hebrew race was pecu- 
liarly sensitive to illumination,’’ but Dr. Hall maintains that 
illumination is a physiological fact, and that a certain 
number of people to-day experience it. His book consists of 
twenty-one such experiences, described for the most part by 
the illuminates themselves. The names of the persons are, 
as a rule, not given, but in one case anonymity is discarded 
and we are told that the illuminate is Mr. Edward Carpenter. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


impressions and Memories. By Baroness DEICHMANN. 
15s.) 


When the Baroness Deichmann was presented to Queen 
Victoria, the old Queen said something about ‘‘ the beautiful 
Hilda Bunsen,’’ for Miss de Bunsen was well known in 
London society, both for her appearance and for her 
parentage. Her grandfather was the Prussian Minister in 
London, but her mother was a Gurney. This odd conjunction 
of different strains lends her autobiography a curious 
diversity. Now she is riding in the Row and driving in the 


(Murray. 


Park in the usual manner of London society, and now asso- 
ciating with Foxes and Gurneys in the strongholds of 
Quakerdom. But her marriage to Herr von Krause, who was 
attached to the Embassy and owned an estate in Germany, 
associated her definitely with the German colony, and after 
his death she married Baron Deichmann, who was chiefly 
famous for the extreme beauty of his carriage horses. 


The 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


ANNOUNCE 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
NEW NOVEL 


The Old Bridge 
Now Ready. 
The Voyage of the “ Dayspring.” 


Being the Journal of the late Sir JoHN HAWLEY 
GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G., together with some account 
of the Expedition up the Niger River in 1857. By 
A. C. G. HASTINGS, author of “ Nigerian Days.” 
With an introduction by LADY GLOVER, and 21 illus- 
trations from photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, 


Fersen and Barnave 
Edited, with a Foreword by O. G. DE HEIDENSTAM. 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS and MRs. 
WILFRID JACKSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A NEW PAPE BOOK 
Thais 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. With 12 illustrations in 
photogravure and many decorations in black and 
white by FRANK C. PAP&. Uniform with the same 
artist’s illustrated editions of ‘“‘ Penguin Island,” 
etc. 16s. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 






































TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


d and A panied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Leaves London Nov. 12th, 1926, visiting :— 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, MANCHURIA, 
KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
Nov. 12. INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Jan. 14. WORLD TOUR, omitting INDIA, BURMA. 


Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159, Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 


"THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. 
ance, from 8s. 6d. per night. 
“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: 











_Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
Museum 1230 (2 lines). 


REFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent-street, W.1. 








ONDON, Near Euston and King’s Cross. Highly recommended 
by Rev. Thomas Phillips. Bed and Breakfast from 6s., or by arrangement. 
Museum 4485.—Miss Whiteley, 11, Gordon Street, London, W.C.1. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of an experi- 

enced MALE ASSISTANT between 23 and 25 years of age, who must hold 
at least three certificates of the Library Association or an equivalent qualifica- 
tion of the University of London School of Librarianship. The commencing salary, 
according to age and experience, will be from £150 to £180 per annum, with 
annual increments of £15 and two of £20 to a maximum of £280 per annum, 
and will be subject to Superannuation deductions. 

Applications, which should be in the applicant’s own handwriting, with 
copies (not originals) of not less than three testimonials, to be sent to the 
Chief Librarian, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, not later than the 


29th instant. 
JOHN M. NEWNHAM, 
~Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Croydon. 
September 6th, 1926. 





O LET UNFURNISHED, — Upper Maisonette in quiet street 
near Gordon Square, 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting, kitchen and Bathroom: gas 


fires. Telephone, Electric Light. No children.—Apply by letter, Miss Busk, 
14, Taviton Street, ‘V.C.1. 





FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD 
BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 
1st Edition nearly exhausted. 
2nd Edition at press. 


this book the Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable manner 
tells ,3 story of some of the most historic trials. ay Sees 
of Scots, Colonel Blood, Warren Hastings, Captain Kidd, and ao 
Aram are some of the notabilities. An interesting sidelight on 
legal history during the last three hundred years. 


—-s BLOTTED 
SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society Causes Célébres 


ty HORACE WYNDHAM 


duthor of ‘The Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
Trials Retold,” etc. 
(Illus. 18/- net.) 


i 3 ial con- 
™ lis the stories of a number of causes célébres of socia 
sae in a lively style. As readable as fiction. *—Morning Post. 








* An attractive book; the cases certainly make interesting reading.” 
—Spectator. 
—Sphere. 


“I have enjoyed dipping into these old scandals.” 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 























LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS ! 


HE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. That 
is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the _Policy- 
holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, the Society, 
established in 1849, has been for many years the largest. and most prosperous 
British Mutual Life Office. Why is this? Because it offers to Assurers 
the acme of security and profit, and because its satisfied members are its 
best advertisement. Why are policies with the M. P. Society so 
profitable? Because while its premium rates are below the average, it 
possesses in a unique degree the combination of high interest earnings, 
a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. — 
The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be sent ful. 
particulars on application. Please mention this publication. .. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
Assets, £60,000,000. Annual Income, £8,900,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1925, £13,750,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1925, £2,428,221. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estd. SOCIETY. 1849 
LondonCfiice: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

















A piece of Constructive Christianity daserving of every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
| 





“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Giris from all 
Parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
THEIR MAJESTIES “THE KING & QUEEN. 


President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 





have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
\} duties, ete. 
1] Chairman and Treasurer: 
Hy C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
| Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
| 164, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.2. 
|| Bankers: WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High 


| 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
| 
} 
| 











Holborn, W.C.2. 














Baroness, indeed, by pulling strings adroitly, was able to 
get him elected a member of the Four-in-hand Club, and 
many of her pages are taken up with good stories of fine 
horses who were lodged in a stable behind the house, and 
the dangers which were run on their behalf. There is also an 
interesting sketch of German society before and after the 
war, for her life was spent between England and Germany, 
half in brilliant light, as she says, and half in deep shadow. 


A Call to Order. By JEAN COcTEAU. Translated from the French 
by ROLLo H. MYERS. With a Portrait of the Author by 
himself. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 


Essays and aphorisms on such themes as Stravinsky, 
Satie, Picasso, Barrés, the problem of the artist, and, above 
all, the public. Cocteau’s observations are often witty, 
sometimes intelligent, on one or two occasions true ; what 
makes the book so distasteful and so depressing is the fact 
that the author has no real independence. Whatever it is 
he says, we feel that a group, not too large, of his own age, 
are saying it in chorus at the same time, and that, without 
this group behind him, it would be inconceivable that Cocteau 
should say it at all. On almost every page there is a refer- 
ence to the public ; and only a group, a smaller public, could 
write so persistently as Cocteau does about the public. Most 
of the literary problems he discusses are non-existent ; he 
writes, one feels, not out of experience, but in anticipation ; 
and in giving advice and exhortation he is really seeking 
them. He is full of generalizations such as ‘‘ What is com- 
monly called genius is rarely accompanied by intelligence,”’ 
a generalization which, if it were true, would make Tennyson 
the only genuine poetic genius in English literature, making 
Shakespeare, Milton, Donne, Dryden, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Shelley the exceptions which prove the rule. If 
the author were not in earnest he would be charming ; but 
as soon as he becomes serious he can only express the senti- 
ments of the group. His criticism is not even subjective ; 
it is, in quite a profound way, the expression of a fashion. 
A number of other writers not merely think, but actually 
feel, the same things ; yet these things are not true, because 
behind them there is only the perfectly naive desire that 
they should be true. The book is an image of a perfect 
world of half-truth. Cocteau seems to like this world ; he 
is at home in it, and jealous of its privileges ; and he casti- 
gates with judgment everything that is only quarter-truth. 
To the fundamental nature of art and literature, on the other 
hand, he appears to be blind. Nevertheless, the book should 
be_ read as perhaps the most intelligent expression of a 
certain current in contemporary letters. Except for one or 
two Gallicisms, excusable in a rendering of prose so 
idiosyncratic as Cocteau’s, the translation is excellent. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THe Gramophone Company have produced a remarkably 
good orchestral record in Elgar’s ‘‘ Cockaigne ” overture, 
played by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra and conducted by 
the composer. (Two 12-in. records. D1110 and 1111. 6s. 6d. 
each.) In some ways Sir Edward Elgar has written nothing 
better than this overture; musically he has plenty to say and 
succeeds in saying it, without labouring. It has beauty and 
spirit, is not without humour, and wears well. The recording 
is superb. The tone of the various instruments is exception- 
ally good, and the contrast between piano and forte passages 
much better than is usually the case with orchestral pieces 
on the gramophone. This is notably so in the change from 
the quiet to the lively passage on the second side of the first 
record. 

Very good orchestral recording will also be found in a 
much lighter record of the Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards 
playing Sousa’s Stars and Stripes March and Michaelis’s 
Turkish Patrol. (10-in. record. B2330. 3s.) The ‘‘ Turkish 
Patrol *’ goes with a tremendous swing and can be recom- 
mended to anyone who likes the military band. 

The Salon Trio, consisting of violin, ’cello, and piano, 
play two light, soothing, and popular pieces, ‘‘ A Perfect 
Day *’ and ‘“‘ Mother Machree.’’ (10-in. record. B2329. 3s.) 

Among instrumental records, perhaps the most impres- 
sive is that of the Grand Organ, Kingsway Hall, played by 
Mr. Herbert Dawson. Mr. Dawson plays the Hallelujah 
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Chorus from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ’’ and Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. (12-in. record. (C1271. 4s. 6d.) The organ is 
obviously a difficult instrument to record; on the same record 
you will often find that almost perfect recording will sud- 
denly give place to sounds which bear no resemblance what- 
ever to the notes of any organ that has ever been built. The 
present record maintains an exceptionally high level. The 
Mendelssohn is too monotonous, but the Handel is excellent. 
Another very good instrumental record contains violin solos, 
with piano accompaniment in some cases, by Jascha Heifetz, 
Bach’s Minuetto Nos. 1 and 2, from Sonata No. 6, Couperin’s 
** The Little Windmill,’’ and Debussy’s Waltz ‘‘ La plus que 
lente.’ (12-in. record. DB945. 8s. 6d.) The Bach is won- 
derfully beautiful and is beautifully played, while the 
Debussy is charming. We were, however, rather disap- 
pointed by the record of Mdlle. Marcelle Meyer’s piano solos, 
De Falla’s ‘‘ Danse du Meunier ’’ and Albeniz’s ‘ Sous le 
Palmier.’’ (10-in. record. E434. 4s. 6d.) Mdlle. Meyer is an 
exceptionally gifted pianist, and though one can hear this 
in the Albeniz, the record does not do her justice. 

Among vocal records Peter Dawson sings ‘‘ Even Bravest 
Hearts,’’ from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ and the eternal ‘‘O Star 
of Eve,’’ from ‘‘ Tannhauser.”’ (12-in. record. C1267. 4s. 6d.) 
Mr. Dawson sings admirably, but it is time that baritones 
gave ‘‘ O Star of Eve ’’ a rest, when they sing for the gramo- 
phone. Two light songs are adequately sung by John 
Turner, tenor, ‘‘ Maire, my Girl’? and ‘‘ For You Alone.” 
(10-in. record. B2331. 3s.) 


COLUMBIA RECORDS. 


The Columbia have two very impressive orchestral 
records. Wagner’s Overture to ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ played by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg (two 12-in. records. L1770 and 1771. 
6s. 6d. each), is extremely interesting as showing the pos- 
sibilities of actual concert-hall recording. It is an unquali- 
fied success. The balance between the different instruments 
is admirable, there is no confusion, and the relations between 
the volume of sound from passage to passage are almost 
always perfect, so that the total effect really approximates to 
that of a good orchestra playing in a concert hall. The over- 
ture is beautifully played. The brass is unusually good and 
the strings excellent, except for an-occasional shrillness. The 
other orchestral piece is Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ 1812 ’’ Overture, 
played by Sir Henry J. Wood’s New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. (Three 12-in. records. L1764-1766. 6s. 6d. each.) 
No one who has ever heard Sir Henry J. Wood conduct this 
piece in the Queen’s Hall forgets it. The music is too 
obviously effective, but the recording here is almost a tour 
de force. The solemn opening and the extremely realistic 
invasion and retreat sections are brilliantly rendered. The 
tremendous finale with its deafening bells cannot really be 
dealt with by a gramophone, but it is astonishing how nearly 
these records produce an adequate volume of sound. The 
last side of the third record is occupied by a very graceful 
piece of Tschaikowsky called ‘‘ Chant sans Parole.” 

The Lener String Quartet play a most interesting move- 
ment from Smetana’s Quartet in E minor. (12-in. record. 
L1767. 6s. 6d.) Their playing is as good as ever, and one 
hopes that they will do the complete quartet. . 

Another admirable record is Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight ” 
Sonata, played by Evlyn Howard-Jones. (Two 12-in. records. 
9094-5. 4s. 6d.) The piano does not often record well, but 
this is an exception. Part of the success is due to Mr. 
Howard-Jones’s sympathetic playing, particularly in the first 
and second movements. 

Mr. W. H. Squire produces another good ‘cello solo record 
with a ‘‘ Slumber Song ” of his own composition and Faure’s 
‘ Sicilienne.”’ (12-in. record. L1759. 6s. 6d.) The improve- 
ment in tone which we noticed last month is maintained. 

Among light pieces, Hahn’s ‘‘ Paysage ’’ and ‘‘ L’Heure 
Exquise,”’ both full of the most delicious romance, played by 
Jean Lensen and his Orchestra (10-in. record. 4011. 3s.), can 
be recommended. } 

Among the vocal records, William Heseltine, tenor, sings 
‘The Song of Creation’ and ‘‘ The Luring Song,” from 
‘‘ The Immortal Hour "’ (10-in. record. 3976. 3s.) ; and Muriel 
Brunskill, contralto, sings Dvorak’s ‘‘ I Will Sing You Songs 
of Gladness*’ and a ‘‘ Shepherd’s Cradle Song.” (10-in. 
record. 3987. 3s.) Mr. Heseltine is very effective, but Miss 
Brunskill’s songs are not particularly interesting, nor is she 
as successful as usual. 

A curious record is a dramatic recitation of ‘‘ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade *’ and the speech of Henry V. before 
Harfleur, from Shakespeare, by Mr. Bransby Williams. (10-in 
record. 4013. 3s.) The recitation is extraordinarily distinct, 
but Mr. Williams has the usual stage fault of being over- 
emphatic and over-dramatic. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 





HE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 
The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved 
appliances, 
or er praegertes and full information apply to the Dean (Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to arrange for 
anyone wishing College and Dental Mile 
End, E.1. 


to see the Medical School, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF | LIBRARIANSHIP. 
SESSION, 19% 


SIR FREDERICK GEORGE KENYON, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


1926-27. 





Honorary Visitor: 


Director : 


HE SCHOOL provides the following Courses:— 
1, Full-time Courses. 
2. Courses for Part-time Students, both day and evening. 

Courses 1 and 2 are for students reading for the University diploma in 
Librarianship, or for the certificates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library 
a ic 

38 cial Courses 

4. ae and Special Lectures on Rural Library systems, Library work 
with children, Illustration of Books, Bookbinding, Printing, etc., 
will be given during the session. 

The SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith to: — 

WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary 
University College’ London 
(Gower Street, W.C.1). 





WENTWORTH. 


BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
FOR GIRLS. 


SCHOOL 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth 
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BIRKBECK 





COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal: GeorGce Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Evening Coney for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
ACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 

Courses in ctiseical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 


guage. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £700 are 
awarded annually = students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full pastioutans 1 Spey to the Secretary, 
BECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C.4. 











ADY in Hampstead wishes to hear of two or three children 
to join her little girl of 10 in a morning class, from 9.80—12.80, under an 
experienced teacher, B.A. Oxon., who employs modern methods of teaching 
and gives the — individual attention.—Apply Mrs. Henderson, 14, Upper 
Park Road, N.W 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Heten T. Nemp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretar). 
87, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





(CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. Aci!tan P. Morrram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the School 
Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


School with valuable leaving Scholarships. 


—A first-grade Public 
Recent Scholarship successe- 





Fees £95. Good playing fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing. Rugby Footbal! 
Prepiratory School attached Boys received from age of seven. Prospectu: 
from Headmaster, Dr. Crees. 
A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Specia! 


System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with infermal intimate family life 
Small boys together in one House. ee Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 





N URSERY HOME in delightful, bracing position, near sea, 
trained nurse; individual attention; good educational facilities.— 
Prospectus Mrs, Hardy, 8, Castlemain. Ave., West Southbourne, Bournemouth 





ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. Joarding School 
planned also as a home, occupying old Dominican site. _ Ten acres. 
Co-education based on the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—each child’s 
training an individual work of art. Children from five to Univ. Entrance. 
New art of Eurhythmy. 
For particulars, apply to Miss Cross. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS at a salary of £750 per annum, increasing in annual 
increments to £1,000. 

Conditions of appointment are obtainable by sending addressed foolscap 
envelope to the High Commissioner for New and, 415, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, to whom applications with testimonials must also be sent by 
September 30th, 1926. Applications with testimonials must, in addition, be 
sent by November 15th, 1926, to the undersigned :— 

M. R. O’SHEA, ——. 


egistrar. 





BOROUGH OF FOLKESTONE. 
FREE LIBRARY. 
SENIOR FEMALE ASSISTANT. 


HE FOLKESTONE CORPORATION invite applications for 
the appointment of Senior Female Assistant in the Public Free Library. 
Applicants must be between 25 and 385 years of age, and have had experience 
in Library work, and possess a knowledge of Dewey decimal Classification and 
Open Access. 

The salary will be £150 per annum rising, by annual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £190 per annum. 

Five per cent. of the salary will be deducted for purposes of the Local 
Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and the appoint- 
ment will be subject to satisfactory report upon medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, experience, library and educational qualifications, 
with copies of three recent testimonials, endorsed “ Library Assistant,” to be 
addressed to the undersigned and delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office not 
later than September 28th instant. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 


By Order, 
’ A, F. KIDSON, 
fown Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, 
Folkestone. 
September 7th, 1926. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION. 


PROBATIONARY TUTORS will be required at the beginning 
of next Session to teach the following subjects in Extra-Mural Classes 
under the supervision of the Department : — 
pot gh A 
YCHOLOGY. 
Full particulars of these tina meee with form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
J. E. a 








LITERARY. 


HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 


UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, 
Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, Limited, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. No reading 
fees. Established 1898. 








AUTHORS wanted; Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, 
ie etc. eee or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, Ltd.,, 27, Chancery 
ne, W.C.2. 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 

Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 

purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C. 2. 





RARE FIRST EDITIONS. 
B !BLIOTHEQUE MOSELLANE, 35, Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 10, 
France. Books, Rare and Curious, Ancient and Modern, French and 
English, on Literature, Art, History, 


Travels, Sciences, Rational Spiritualism, 
Witchcraft, 


Demonology, and kindred subjects. Write for Monthly List. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





L, INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHII.L-ON-SEA. 
‘Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 
Residentia} Schoo} for Girls, Next term commences September 24th. 


ORKSHIRE STONE: PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, 
rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros,, Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


HE securities index numbers of the INvVEsTORS’ 
" cuosieus on August 30th indicate that the slump is 

over on the Stock Exchange. Nearly all the individual 
groups of securities show fair rises over the last month. 
All ** business ”’ and speculative groups are now at their 
highest since the end of January when the reaction set in. 
The index number for coal shares is now higher than at any 
time since April 30th, 1925, and that for iron and steel 
shares is higher than at any time since May, 1925, except 
for December and January last. We have said that prices 
may have gone ahead too fast for the industrial situation 
in these groups. Only the gilt-edged index showed a 
decline for August. It is conceivable that the first con- 
sequences of a settlement or collapse of the coal strike, if 
that takes place in the near future, will be a fall in the 
prices of industrial stocks, which have already discounted 
a settlement to a large extent, and a rise in the gilt-edged 
market which has already been depressed by the fear of a 
higher Bank rate. 
* 


* ~ 


A statement in this column last week with regard to 
American railroads must be corrected. The railroad which 
has obtained authority to issue $100,000,000 of new stock 
is the New York Central, not the Southern Railroad. But 
this does not detract from our recommendation of the 
Southern Railroad, which has been making steady progress 
and is yet far from the legal limit of its earning power. By 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the net earnings of the 
railroad are in effect limited to a basis of about 6 per cent. 
on their fair valuation as assessed by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. Any excess over the 6 per cent., with 
certain qualifications, goes to the Government under a 
Recapture Clause. In 1925 the Southern Railroad earned 
8.40 per cent. on its claimed valuation. -It paid in divi- 
dends last year $5 per share of $100, and actually earned 
$16.81 per share. This year it is paying quarterly divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent. Its total profit and loss 
surplus at the end of last year was $85,328,655. Since we 
wrote the price of the stock has risen from 123 to 129. 


- * * 


At the annual meeting of the Crittall Manufacturing 
Co. it was announced that, owing to the expansion’ of the 
business, the capital of the Company would be increased 
by £600,000 to £1,500,000. The capital will then consist 
of 500,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
and £1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. There will 
also be created £500,000 Six per cent. Redeemable Deben- 
tures Stock. Further, the Scheme arranges for the adjust- 
ment of the prior charges so as to operate fairly to all 
classes of Shareholders. The Ten per cent. Preference 
Shareholders are to be offered £3 of Six per cent. Deben- 
tures, £4 of Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, 
and £38 of Ordinary Shares for each ten shares now held. 
In addition they will be entitled to subscribe for one 
Ordinary Share at 25s. in respect of every two Preference 
Shares now held. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 
IIIl.—THE REDEMPTION OF DEBT 


The Australian States (apart from the Commonwealth 
Government) have so far failed to make proper provision 
for the redemption of their debts. The Orricra, Year 
Book states that “ the practice of providing sinking funds 
has been consistently adopted in the case of West 
Australia only.” At June 30th last all the States’ sinking 
funds amounted to £18,680951, or 8 per cent., of the 





gross debt for the States of £608,834,254. None of these 
sinking fund arrangements provides for drawings or pur- 
chases of stock in the open market. When a loan falls 
due part of the sinking funds may be applied in redemp- 
tion, but so inadequate are the sinking funds accumulated 
that a State usually issues a new loan to pay off the old 
subscribers. Not only that, but more than one Australian 
State has been suspected of raising a new loan in order to 
pay the interest on old ones. The following table shows the 
maturities of States’ loans for the next four years. It will 
be seen that in 1927 no less than £41,000,000 mature, the 
bulk of which can only be redeemed by the issue of new 
loans. Of this £41,000,000, New South Wales accounts 
for £18,000,000, yet the balance of sinking funds held by — 
New South Wales is under £500,000. It is easy to under- 
stand why New South Wales has refused to submit to 
** central borrowing *’ through the medium of the Austra- 
lian Loan Council. 


MATURITIES OF STATES’ LOANS. 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
£ £ £ 
1,106,589 8,924,184 
9,082,913 4,297,745 
98,100 4,577,200 
2,476,046 1,089,082 
555,000 - 
1,270,985 188,134 


£ 
18,051,676 
4,848,265 
4,843,750 
6,662,720 
5,681,820 
1,714,531 


1,165,611 
12,884,162 
487,100 
2,101,936 
161,650 
1,247,895 


New South Wales 
Victoria “ 
Queensland oe 
South Australia ... 
West Australia 
Tasmania 





£41,802,262 £17,498,854 £14,584,688 £14,021,845 


The Commonwealth Government has certainly set a better 
example to the States in the matter of sinking funds. The 
National Debt Sinking Fund Act of 1923 provides for the 
payment annually to the Sinking Fund (a) of £1,250,000, 
(5) of a sum equal to } per cent. of the net debt created, 
(c) of a sum equal to £5 per cent. of the debt redeemed 
and cancelled under the Act. In addition there is to be 
paid into the Fund repayments of various advances made 
from the Loan Fund. £20,067,046 has been paid out of 
the Commonwealth Sinking Fund towards actual debt re- 
demption (mostly war debt) since its establishment in 
1923. Yet the amount of Sinking Fund made available in 
the year 1925-26 was only £5,500,000 on a debt of 
£338,841,476, or about 1.5 per cent. Commonwealth 
Government apart, it may be fairly said that the Australian 
States have made no serious attempt to reduce their heavy 
indebtedness to this country. 


* * * 


The debt question may not appear serious to a country 
which has enjoyed for several years past seasons which have 
been above the average. The 1924-25 season brought a 
good volume of production, high prices for wool, and an 
exceptionally large surplus of wheat. The 1925-26 season 
has been less favourable with a lower average price of wool 
and a smaller quantity of wheat available for export dur- 
ing 1926, yet the actual results are still sufficiently good 
to compare well with periods before 1924-25. When at 
some future time a bad season is experienced the heavy 
adverse balance of trade will show up in unpleasant colours 
the national debt and large interest payments. Another 
danger lies in the growth of town population at a rate out 
of all proportion to that of the country. During the period 
from April, 1921, to the end of December, 1925, the increase 
in the population of the whole Commonwealth was 556,350, 
of which over 400,000 was in the six capital cities. The 
total estimated population on December 31st, 1925, was 
5,992,084, and that of the six capital cities was 2,738,277, 
or a proportion of 45.7 per cent., against 48.01 per cent. 
at the census in April, 1921, and 88.08 per cent. at the 
1911 census. The rapid increase in city population has 
meant a corresponding increase in demand for houses, 
suburban trains and trams, and various forms of construc- 
tion, and this has meant a stimulus to special classes of 
trade and employment, There is no doubt that the loan 
policy of the various States has tended to favour the 
growth of city population. One of the symptoms of the 
disease of over-borrowing is municipal expenditure on public 
works and buildings, 








